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“IXTEEN years ago Senator 

Hoar, then in the very prime 
his intellectual powers, 
wrote for the Youth’s Companion an 
article on the Senate. It was not a 
defense of that exalted legislative 
body, proverbially known as “the 
highest on earth,” not an apology 
for its personnel or its acts and not 
even a comprehensive explanation 
or description of the workings of its 
internal machinery. “Moreover, the 
article was plainly not intended as 
a eulogy, but written with the laud- 
able intent to set before the eyes of 
young America a clearly drawn and 
accurate sketch in outline of the up- 
per house of the national Legisla- 
ture. Succinctly the Senator, whose 
knowledge of his subject is not ex- 
ceeded by that of any living man, 
laid before his readers a statement 
of the functions which the Senate 
was designed to perform by the mak- 
ers of the constitution, and pointed 
out how faithfully its mission had 
been and was being fulfilled. That 


of 


paper was so highly commended by 
his colleagues that six years later, 
in 1896, the publication containing it 
was ordered printed as a Senate do- 
cument for public distribution. Its 
popularity was so great that there 
are today few copies remaining in 
the files. 

Now, a decade later, a_ hot- 
tongued southern senator, one whose 
radicalism on practically every pos- 
sible public question outviews that 
of the most thoroughly unrecon- 
structed “Rebel” who ever appeared 
in Congress from any state, a man 
who has often startled the country 
by his surprising and brutal attacks 
upon legislators, jurists and admin- 
istrative officials, the malignant foe 
of all sham and corruption, appears 
to the public in the interesting role 
of a knight of the pen defending the 
Republican Senate from the malic- 
ious and hysterical attacks of those 
who would have the world believe 
that it is a corrupt, inefficient and 
treasonable body whose membership 
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is made up of men who are dishon- 
est, incompetent and, worse than all, 
traitors. 

When Senator Hoar prepared his 
pamphlet the era of organized de- 
famation of men in high office who 
were known to be possessed of great 
wealth or who were supposed to rep- 
resent the corporations as well as the 
individuals among their constituents, 
the “special interests” as this class 
of the people have since come to be 
called, had not yet opened. There had 
been, of course, spasmodic and veno- 
mous attacks upon individual sena- 
tors, and often, no doubt, justified 
by the facts, as having lined their 
pockets at the cost of their honor, 
and often, too, at the sacrifice of 
the public welfare. But from no re- 
sponsible or effective quarter had 


come the bald and iterated charge 
that the Senate, as a body, was cor- 
rupt because dominated by those 
who had sold their services and their 
souls to Mammon. In the decade 
from Hoar to Tillman, however, 
scandal following closely upon the 
heels of the piling up of enormous 
fortunes by the Captains of Industry 
and the industrial armies working 
under their direction, fanned by the 
exigencies of changing politics and 


the’ necessities of politicians, spread 


its influence broadcast with the re- 
sult that today the Senate of the 
United States, individually and col- 
lectively, is the target for such 
malevolent abuse as was probably 
never before heaped upon a legisla- 
tive body. 


At the time Mr. Hoar wrote of the 
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SENATOR SHELBY MOORE CULLOM 
OF ILLINOIS 


Senate, the word “graft” had not 
been impressed into the popular vo- 
cabulary, and the Captains of Indus- 
try, then known merely as_ mer- 
chants, manufacturers, industrial 
managers and the like, had not piled 
up the amazing fortunes which have 
become the wonder of the world 
and which have enabled them to 
control municipal bodies, legisla- 
tures and even in some cases the 
courts. Charges. of corruption 
against men in high office were by 
no means new to the public and 
unfortunately by no means without 
foundation, but it had not then be- 
come the fashion for the editors of 
widely circulated monthly maga- 
zines and daily newspapers to hold 
up to public scorn as a menace to 
the public welfare and a dishonest 
and immoral person every man in 
public life who happened to be rich 
and who did not see fit to indorse 


every proposition of “reform” legis- 
lation recommended by a radical 
president or advocated by dema- 
gogues, zealots and politicians. This 
is the popular method of warfare to- 
day and there is evidence on every 
hand that the vilification of indivi- 
dual senators so persistently and 
adroitly spread before the reading 
public has created a deep impression 
and lodged in the minds of a large 
majority of the people of the United 
States and possibly of other coun- 
tries the impression that the United 
States Senate is what it is described 
to be, a body of wealthy grafters 
selling their influence and _ their 
votes to their master, the money 
power, and enacting or defeating 
proposed legislation according to 
the orders received from those who 
have corrupted them. 

It is easy, perhaps, to denounce 
this indictment as false and slander- 
ous but more or less difficult to pre- 
pare comprehensive answers to the 
specifications that have been so 
speciously but at the same time so 
recklessly drawn. To those who 
know the Senate as it is, it is not 
necessary to present a defense for 
they know the baselessness of the 
general charge. From Hoar to Till- 
man there have been many distin- 
guished men in public and private 
life to add the weight of their testi- 
mony on the side of those who main- 
tain not only that the Senate is as 2 
whole and in its integral parts both 
able and honorable but that in the 
integrity and intelligence of its per- 
sonnel it has advanced rather than 
deteriorated since that remote and 
somewhat impalpable period known 
as “its best days,’ when Mr. Hoar 
wrote his modest little paper with 
no thought that it would some day 
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do its share in forming public opin- 
ion on an absorbing subject of right 
and wrong, the Senate was just be- 
ginning to be called “The Million- 
aire’s Club,” and public vituperation 
had not yet reached the point of 
daring to state boldly and specifical- 
ly, and, as has since become appar- 
ent, wholly without justification, as 
that brilliant, honest-minded but 
hot-headed, free lance journalist, 
Henry Watterson, has done with his 
audacious and attractive pen, that 
the bulk of a vast appropriation of 
money for a public enterprise went 
into the pockets of “the gray wolves 
of the Senate.” The Kentucky edi- 
tor has, however, repeated over and 
over again his ridiculous assertion 
of thievery and without serious re- 
buke from any responsible quarter. 
The epidemic of senatorial assault 
that is running riot at present seems 
to have had its origin in the indict- 
ment by the courts of two senators 
and the legal conviction of one, for 
having sold their influence with pub- 
lic officials in Washington and else- 
where for cash, supplemented by the 
popular indictment and conviction 
of others in connection with modern 
methods of finance. These indict- 
ments have at least been largely 
used as a basis for the sweeping 
“expose” of the Senate as traitorous 
to the interest of the people and 
subservient to the wishes of their 
“bosses” in Wall street and other 
money senators. The actual cause 
of the widespread outbreak of vilifi- 
cation against the Senate as a body 
seems to be an old one—the disin- 
clination of the Senate to rush head- 
long into the support of propositions 
of radical legislation suggested by 
an eager president hastily presented 
by those who must go each alternate 
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year before the people for a vote of 
confidence and advocated by dema- 
gogues without the wit or the desire 
to first be assured of its merits. Curi- 
ously enough the one person most 
directly responsible for the more re- 
cent series of attacks upon the Sen- 
ate is he who was earliest to rush 
to the defense when specific charges 
of improper motives and dishonest 
actions were recklessly spread broad- 
cast by an army of writers who it 
was at first not finnaturally sup- 
posed he had himself impressed into 
the unholy service—the president of 





SENATOR B. R. TILLMAN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


the United States. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
muck-rake speech served as a call to 
arms but it did not cause the army 
of revilers to beat a retreat. Some 
of their misled allies fled but the 
strategists in the war of vitupera- 
tion have continued their march. 
Some have dropped out of the ranks 
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weary from the unconfined toil and 
others have ceased to fire for lack 
of ammunition, but a few sharp 
shooters are still at work and their 
deadly fire is having more than its 
proper effect. 

President Roosevelt does not deny 








SENATOR JOSEPH WELDON BAILEY 
OF TEXAS 


any more than Senator Tillman does 
what Mr. Hoar, if he were alive, 
would be willing to admit, that 
there are among the ninety senators 
a few whose greed for wealth and 
power they make paramount to 
their constituents and to allegiance 
to their oath of office, but the sol- 
emn opinion of all whose opinion is 
worth anything is that the number 
of corrupt men among the ninety is 
very small. These few, moreover, 
are marked men to their colleagues 
if not to the public. It is the reck- 
lessness and ignorance of the maga- 
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SENATE 


SENATOR JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER 
OF IOWA 


zine critics as a class that is respons- 
ible for the poisoning of the public 
mind. It is a singular fact that the 
educated, discriminating element of 
the populace are prone to accept as 
gospel truth statements of alleged 
fact that would be laughed at if 
published in the ordinary newspaper 
channels of news. No matter how 
preposterous a story, let it be given 
circulation in one of the popular 
magazines and the public will rise 
to it like a black bass to a gaudy fly; 
whereas in a newspaper, even of the 
most reputable character, it would 
be turned aside as sensational. This 
indictment is particularly true of 
many assertions contained in the 
series of articles now running under 
the title of “The Treason of the Sen- 
ate.” The audacity of the word- 
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slinging and criminality of the libel- 
ous statements contained in this 
series of articles is astonishing for 
this age of denuciation Of public 
men, and it will be an astonishing 
fact indeed if one or more libel suits 
do not follow their publication. That 
the owner of the magazine that is 
attempting to force itself upon the 
-attention of the reading public by 
this campaign of vituperation is also 
the proprietor of the most character- 
less and sensational of all of the 
-daily newspapers of this sensational 
age is responsible presumably for 
the hesitation of those attacked to 
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strike back. They dread to run the 
gauntlet of the various kinds of 
weapons that the resourceful and 
daring newspaper would bring to 
bear. Much of the criticism of sena- 
tors, including that of the magazine 
referred to, is legitimate, but for the 
most part it is based on a refusal to 
know the truth and an utter disre- 
gard for it when forced upon the 
writer. 

Vilification in the shape of gen- 
eral denunciatory statements unsup- 
ported by evidence and lacking in 
specification is easy of accomplish- 
ment and difficult of denial. Some- 
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SENATOR JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER 
OF OHIO 


thing can be forgiven on the score 
of ignorance but malice is not easily 
excused. To say that Senator Depew 
is and always has been inherently, 
persistently and constitutionally cor- 
rupt, and that Senator Aldrich is the 
recognized representative of special 
corporate interests is safe because 
no denial will serve to convince a 
reader of the falsity of the state- 
ment. But when definite misstate- 
ments of fact are made it is easy to 
refute them. Thus any half-posted 
newspaper correspondent in Wash- 
ington is able to deny certain propo- 
sitions. When, for instance, it is 
said that the three tariff bills last 
passed by Congress were the result 
of improper manipulation of the 
finance committee through the 
chicanery of Senators Aldrich and 
Gorman, “one being chairman when 
the other is not,” the defamer is un- 
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core by his own ignorance. Sena- 
tor Gorman never was and never 
will be chairman of the finance com- 
mittee and Senator Aldrich did not 
become chairman until 1899 and 
since then no tariff bill has been en- 
acted. This is merely referred to as 
an illustration of the absolute lack of 
knowledge and disregard for truth 
which is characteristic of all the at- 
tacks. It is given here not to express 
an opinion as to the character of 
the senators mentioned or the wis- 


‘dom or propriety of their action on 


tariff bills but to demonstrate the 
utter untrustworthiness of many of 
the attacks upon them and their col- 
leagues. 

There are, of course, millionaires 
in the Senate and possibly a few cor- 
rupt ones—as Mr. Bailey says from 
knowledge a very few—and there 
are even multi-millionaires but they 
also are very few indeed compared 
to the whole number. We read so 
much and hear so much about the 
great influence of senators, the lux- 
ury in which they live with their 
palaces and yachts, the enormous 
perquisites of their office, the social 
splendor and political brilliancy of 
their surroundings that a large ele- 
ment of the people are really coming 
to believe that the Senate is indeed 
a veritable Millionaire’s Club. Well, 
this will do to tell the marines but 
intelligent citizens of the United 
States in this age of wide reading, 
extensive travel and broad and prac- 
tical general information ought to be 
ashamed to believe it. They should 
know as many of them do know and 
as many more will know as the cam- 
paign of vituperation proceeds with 
its inevitable reaction that it is a 
false and misleading picture. 

It is quite within the bounds of 
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truth to say that there are not a 
score of millionaires in the total 
membership which at present with 
three vacancies is eighty-seven. Not 
one in four of the senators would be 
eligible to membership in a million- 
aire’s club and not one-half of them 
are the owners of steam yachts or 
devotees of any particular kind of 
extravagance or folly. Many sena- 
tors do, of course, and it would be 
useless to deny this in the face of 
what is common knowledge, repre- 


sent constituencies dominated by the - 


influence of corporate wealth. They 
are sent to the Senate largely by the 
aid of the railroads and other com- 
binations of capital and in some 


cases it is true, possibly, that they 
are the abject and obedient if not 
willing slaves of their masters. Some 
of these senators are able, strong, 
masterful; others are weaklings and 
exerting such power as goes with 


their own vote in Senate or in com- 
mittee room. But all are marked 
men among their fellows and it does 
not by any means follow that be- 
cause a man from a manufacturing 
or industrial centre is a “Stand-pat- 
ter” or an advocate of broad court 
review protection for the railroad 
prosecuted for rebating or other un- 
lawful practices that he is therefore 
betraying the cause of the people. 

It is a nice thing to be a senator 
if one can afford the luxury. But 
unless a man is very rich or very 
able and brilliant or possesses all 
these advantages he would be better 
off among his neighbors and friends. 
Five thousand dollars does not go 
far. in Washington although con- 
trary to popular opinion, it is not at 
all an expensive city in which to 
live quietly and out of the glare of 
the lime light. To occupy a house 
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big enough and accessible enough 
for entertaining on a large scale re- 
quires a fortune, but to dwell in a 
second class hotel or boarding house, 
to spend the evening by the tire- 
side and to ride to and fro in the 
street cars is no more expensive than 
in any other city of the United 
States. A majority of the senators 
live the simple life and it is a dem- 
onstrable fact that a certain num- 
ber of the whole actually save a part 
of their salary. The legitimate per- 
quisites of a senator consist in a 
secretary or two to attend to the 
correspondence, a messenger to run 
errands, a comfortable and oiten 
luxurious committee room for his 
private use, the privilege of a [ree 
barber shop and bath room and an 
allowance of one hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars a year for “stationery” 
which includes anything and every- 
thing from writing paper to playing 
cards. Beyond and above all a sena- 
tor is quite a distinct individual from 
an humble member of the House of 
Representatives, he is able to com- 
mand at all times a show of that de- 
ference due to rank that atones for 
many of the less pleasant features 
of exalted station. There are men 
in both Houses today who are prom- 
inent, and in a way _ influential, 
whose sole equipment is wealth. 
There are those who have nothing 
but their salary who are leaders. 
The late Speaker Reed was a poor 
man when in public life, living in 
modest rooms in a small hotel and 
never a host at entertainments. Yet 
he was a dominating force among 
his fellows, a dictator of legislation 
and a social lion of the very first 
degree. 

Not everything that Senator Hoar 
thought of the Senate, its mechan- 
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ism and its membership found its 
way into print. He was a free com- 
mentator and, as near as any man 
could be, possibly, a just critic. He 
was a shrewd judge of men and be- 
ing an uncompromising foe of ras- 
cals he could recognize one on sight. 
Riding with a friend to Boston one 
day, a few years only before his 
death, he fell to talking about the 
Senate and its personnel. As the 
train drew into New Haven where 
the station was as usual bustling 
with busy men going to and from 
the trains pursuing their customary 
avocations, he smiled and in a reflec- 
tive sort of a way said: “Now look 
at those men out there. They are 
the prevailing American type. Study 
them individually and you will 


notice how generally alike they are 
and all apparently of about the same 
standard of physical strength and, as 
far as we can judge by their coun- 


tenances, of intellectuality. Now, 
you know, a senator is regarded as 
in a way a man apart and above the 
ordinary run of citizens, but I hon- 
estly believe that taking us as a body 
we would not rank higher than the 
average of those fellow citizens of 
ours out there. These men are look- 
ing out for their own private busi- 
ness interests and we for the inter- 
ests of the public. We keep our ears 
closer to the ground and are more 
au fait, perhaps, than they but I 
think they would average up even 
with the members of the United 
States Senate.” 

That is it. Senators are as a rule 
about on a par with the average of 
the better classes of their constitu- 
ents. They are no better and no 
worse. Certainly they are no more 
open to the charge of being corrupt. 
The present epidemic of attack upon 
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the personnel of the Senate as well 
as the body itself seems to have 
reached its crisis during the struggle 
over the framing of the freight rate 
bill which has just become a law. 
Under the inspiration and initiative 
of President Roosevelt the people 
have clamored for a law giving a 


-government board power to fix rates 


and to put an end to the payment of 
rebates and discriminations of all 
sorts and they have got it. For this, 
undoubtedly, the country is to be 
congratulated but certainly no well 
informed and fair minded person cap- 
able of giving an intelligent opinion 
upon a popular question will con- 
tend that in order to effect the pass- 
age of this law—which may or may 
not fulfill their expectations and 
bring forth the millennium—it was 
necessary to assail the Senate as a 
body controlled by the railroads and 
to besmirch the public and private 
character of that group of senators 
who originally doubting the wisdom 
or necessity of the President’s policy 
yet yielded to the force of public 
opinion and thereafter sought only 
to frame a measure that would sur- 
round the carrier as the shipper with 
the protection of appeal to the 
courts and put an end to such abuse 
as might be found actually to exist. 
Neither was it wise or necessary in 
order to offset the influence and the 
labors of those men to educate the 
country into the belief that Senator 
Bailey of Texas, whose tenets of 
character are as conspicuous to his 
colleagues as his virtues are to the 
general public, in a practical and far- 
seeing statement because he hap- 
pened to make a plausible and lucid 
speech on a legal proposition after- 
ward rejected in the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote; nor was it the 
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part of pairiotism to hold up Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina, the crud- 
est, most uncertain and most dan- 
gerous firebrand—albeit fearless and 
able—who, perhaps, ever sat in the 
Senate as a paragon of virtue be- 
cause forsooth, circumstance made 
him out President Roosevelt’s co- 
worker in a common sense, 

That Mr. Bailey is not a sound 
lawyer or accurate logician is dem- 
onstrated by the rebuke which the 
lawyer gave to his legal reasoning; 
that his abilities are nat of the prac- 
tical kind to enable him to hit upon 
the common sense solution of the 
vexing problem and his nature not 
of the philosophic mold to teach him 
to bear adversity bravely is shown 
by the failure of his compromise 
proposition and his childish and ill- 
tempered assault upon the President 
and the newspaper press when the 
failure of this strangely formed 
coalition was discovered. As for 
Mr. Tillman he may be, as he so 
persistently says he is, an honest 
man; no doubt he is but it must be 
a warm admirer indeed, who can as- 
sert seriously that he is one whose 
advice as to the wisdom of proposed 
legislation is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Yet so eager were a ma- 
jority, a very large majority, prob- 
ably, of the people of the United 
States to follow lead of the President 
in behalf of a law to regulate and 
control a subject of which very few 
of them had the merest superficial 
knowledge, that they were ready to 
accept the advice of Bailey and At- 
torney General Moody as against 
the counsel of such other lawyers 
as Senators Knox, Spooner, Foraker 
and Lodge and Secretaries Taft and 
Root and to ignore the warnings of 
practical, successful, resourceful 


business men, well informed, experi- 
enced and sagacious, like Senators 
Aldrich, Crane, Kean and Allison, 
in order to hang on the irresponsible 
and dangerous words of such a ver- 
itable wild man as Mr. Tillman. 
It is a peculiarity of the popular 
mind when aroused that it loses 
sight of the true relationship of men 
and things and flings temporarily to 
the winds logic, reason and com- 
mon-sense in the burning desire to 
do something, whether the right or 
the wrong thing, to bring about 
some “reform” upon which it has, 
however thoughtlessly, set its heart. 
Thus it happened that the people, 
speaking through the public press, 
in the eagerness to sustain the Pres- 
ident in his attitude of champion of 
the masses fell upon Senator Nelson 
W. Aldrich of Rhode Island as the 
incarnation of wickedness because 
he, conceding in the earliest days of 
the rate bill discussion with that 
prescience which he possesses in a 
most remarkable degree, that the 
President and the people must have 
their way, sought to give to the rail- 
roads the right of appeal to the 
courts as against the dictate of a 
civilian commission of five poli- 
ticians. The Senator has been de- 
nounced from one end of the land to 
the other as a traitor to his state 
and to the people at large, the 
“agent of the railroads,” “the repre- 
sentative of ‘special interests’” and 
“the corrupt protector of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company,” the only tangible 


_ evidence of the truth of the charges 


being the wholly irrelevant fact (for 
which possibly Senator Aldrich is 
in no way responsible), that his 
daughter is married to the only son 
of John D. Rockefeller. Ignoring 
the Senator’s record of twenty-five 
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years in the Senate, as honorable as 
it has been intelligent, so far at least 
as the public records show, ignoring 
the fact that his colleagues on both 
sides of the chamber concede him 
to be the man of the most concrete 
ability in it, and ignoring, more- 
over, his consummate power and 
success as an astute political leader 
which have enabled him so long to 
hold his party in the Senate together 
in support of those measures which 
they have advocated, the fickle pub- 
lic brought to bear upon him their 
batteries of accusation and denunci- 
ation, forgetting, characteristically 
enough in their new-born zeal, that 
the men who upheld him in his fight 
are among the most able, the most 
patriotic, the most honorable, the 
most experienced and the most sin- 
cere in public life. If Senator Aldrich 
in the rate bill fight played the role 
of a railroad agent then what can be 


said of the part assumed by Senator 
W. Murray Crane of Massachusetts 
who as a colleague in the Inter-State 
Commerce Committee stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with Mr. Aldrich 
and did as much, perhaps, as the 
latter, so far as in his possibly lesser 


power lay, to safeguard invested 
capital against the assault of those 
who sought ruthlessly to destroy it? 
Is Senator Aldrich, regarded by 
common consent and not designated 
in a more formal way as the man- 
ager of the Senate Republicans who 
advocated and forced the “broad court 
review” amendment to the Lodge- 
podge Hepburn rate bill, more 
properly the subject for reproach 
and contumely than Senator Crane? 
Yet no one has dared to whisper a 
word against the character or the 
motives of the Massachusetts Sena- 
tor. What is sauce for the goose 
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should be sauce for the gander. 

Some one has said and justly that 
the American people are apt to go 
wrong at the outset of a discussion 
of any new public question but cer- 
tain to get on the right side before 
its close. 

This reflection is essentially true 
and especially applicable to the 
United States Senate. How can its 
verdict be regarded as other than a 
tribute to the sagacity of the so- 
called “conservative” senators who 
under the leadership of Mr. Aldrich 
supplied the one thing needful to 
make the rate bill a measure that if 
it shall ever be made to serve the 
purpose for which it was conceived 
and this in the opinion of many 
thoughtful men, including railroad 
experts, is doubtful in the extreme— 
constitutional and at the same time 
saved to the Republican party of 
which they are also leaders, the 
credit of having passed it in re- 
sponse to the demands of the Presi- 
dent and the people? 

No incident of the long drawn out 
and bitter controversy was more 
misunderstood than the sudden 
transfer of the rate bill to the tender 
care of Mr. Tillman when the three 
Demo-Republicans on the _ Inter- 
State Commerce Committee, Cullom, 
Dolliver and Clapp, joined hands 
with the five Democrats of which 
Mr. Tillman was the ranking one, 
to force it through in the half-baked 
shape in which it came from the 
House without the safeguards with 
which the conservative senators 
thought it should be surrounded. 
This was not “peanut” politics in- 
tended “to put the President in the 
hole.” Nor was it a “colossal blun- 
der” on the part of the Republican 
leaders. It was the logical course 
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for the four “conservative” Republi- 
cans on the committee, Aldrich, 
Foraker, Crane and Kean, constitut- 
ing a majority of the seven Republi- 
.can, members, to take. If it was to 
be a Democratic bill then the Demo- 
crats must be made to father it. 

There was absolutely no merit in 
the incoherent argument that Mr. 
Dolliver should take charge of the 
bill because he and his two Republi- 
can colleagues were a minority of 
the eight senators on the committee 
(five Democrats) who formed a ma- 
jority of the total of thirteen in favor 
of reporting the Hepburn bill amend- 
ed. Mr. Tillman, moreover, was 
chosen because of the rule of the 
parliamentary procedure and dic- 
tates of senatorial courtesy which 
gives the ranking men of the ma- 
jority side favoring the bill the 
honor of reporting it. Instead of a 
blunder or a trick this proceeding 
was the essence of strategic leader- 
ship and fair dealing which it is not 
too much to say Mr. Aldrich alone 
had the wit and courage to inaugur- 
ate at the instant the unprecedented 
situation arose. It may be worth 
while to those who have formed a 
hasty judgment on the phase of the 
controversy to examine carefully 
this truthful but possibly clumsy 
analysis of it. 


To reach a _ determination of 


whether the President or Senato; 
Aldrich won the honors of the com. 
bat it is only necessary to read the 
speeches of Tillman and Bailey, who 
having conspired with the President 
to outwit the majority of his party 
in the Senate were directed by him 
at the moment of victory and looked 
shocked, indignant and tearful whik 
the Republicans of the Senate al- 
most to a man filed up in support of 
the amendment advocated by Sena- 
tor Aldrich and his conservative col- 
leagues. But the consideration of 
who was victorious and who was de- 
feated pales into insignificance in 
the face of the more important con- 
sideration that the Senate once more 
stood up bravely and doggedly in 
the face of misrepresentation and 
abuse a veritable stone wall against 
the assault of the demagogic House 
of Representatives, whose members 
have their ears always close to the 
ground, upon the rights of that large 
class of the American people who 
are the owners and operators of lines 
of transportation. Unlimited free- 
dom of debate and the unrestricted 
liberty of a body each of whose 
members is the “Ambassador of a 
sovereign state” again rendered a 
service to the people of inestimable 
value and for which at no distant 
day the people may make due ac- 
knowledgment. 


Continued in the Next Number 





Democracy 


By Eucene C. Dotson 


Not the vain dream to level man with man, 
But freedom for each soul to rise unto 
That work which Nature’s great, unerring plan 


Has fitted him to do. 
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A Radical Forecast 


By Frank PuTNAM 


ET me say in the beginning 
Ss that my point of view is that 

of a man who hopes for that 
which he predicts. You will then be 
able to discount my prejudices; yet 
I caution you against too complac- 
ently waving aside the predictions 
here to be set down on the ground 
that the wish is father to the 
thought. It is entirely possible, at 


least, that what I shall say to you 
may be worth serious consideration. 


I 
Roosevelt the Last Republican 


Firstly, Theodore Roosevelt, in 
my opinion, is the last Republican 
president. His party, so strongly 
entrenched in office, is nevertheless 
on the verge of dissolution, to which 
end it moves as certainly as did the 
Whig party in the years just before 
the Civil War. It is possible that 
the Republican party could win in 
i908 with Mr. Roosevelt as its 
standard-bearer, but he has said he 
will not make the race again, and he 
is a man of his word. Should his 
party nominate Fairbanks, Taft or 
any other conservative, he would be 
beaten worse than Parker was 
beaten in 1904. And should the 
choice of the Republican Convention 
be some such “progressive” as 
Cummins of Iowa or LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, he would be equally 
doomed to defeat, for two good and 
sufficient reasons: primarily, he 
would not receive the support of or- 


ganized capital, but would be fought 
by it; secondarily, he couid not hope 
to win the favor of radical voters, 
however much they might admire 
him personally, because of the cer- 
tainty that the princes of special 
privilege would balk him, if they 
could not rule him, in office. 


II 
Hearst’s Fatal Blunder 


Secondly, William R. Hearst has 
committed political suicide by his 
twin declarations, of recent date, 
that he “is opposed to Socialism,” 
and that he “does not menace Cap- 
ital.” And, say what you will, he 
was, until the publication of these 
declarations, a dangerous contender 
for his party’s nomination to the 
presidency in 1908. He has now 
destroyed his chance of victory in 
not only 1908, but in any later year. 

Needless to say, Mr. Hearst as 
the “conservative” friend and pro- 
tector of organized capital, and as 
the foe of “socialism,” in a day 
when, according to the conservative 
Republican Boston Journal, every 
American is more or less a Social- 
ist, will swiftly lose his hold on the 
hearts of the radical millions who 
lately looked to him for leadership. 
As long as he stood flatly for the 
radicals, he was a presidential pos- 
sibility; but the minute it appears 
he is playing both ends against the 
middle, he will “fade away,” never 
to return. 
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Thirdly, since I have decided not 
again to permit the Republicans to 
elect a president, I must indicate 
from what direction the next presi- 
dent is to appear. Obviously, we 
must have a president. Very well, 
then, I predict that the next presi- 
dent of the United States will be a 
Democrat, and that his name will be 
William J. Bryan. I predict further 


that he will win on the issue of. 


public ownership of railroads and 
that his electoral plurality will ex- 
ceed that of Mr. Roosevelt in 1904. 


III 
The Weight on the Safety Valve 


Organized capital in the United 
States has no saner, wiser friend 
than Theodore Roosevelt—but, un- 
fortunately for its future, it doesn’t 
appear to have sense enough to 
grasp that fact. Had it possessed 
the simple, candid wisdom of a ten- 
year-old child, it would have di- 
rected its Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington, during 
the late session, to grant promptly, 
and with a: handsome air of pleased 
acquiescence, every single item of 
the legislative program offered by 
the president. That it did not so, 
that it directed its Senate and 
House of Representatives to fight 
the president’s popular policies at 
every step in the road, and that it 
defeated at least one vital factor in 
his program—free trade with our 
Philippine dependencies — besides 
crippling most of the measures in 
which it pretended to enact the 
other main items of his program,— 
was its fatal error. By that course 
of action, organized capital proved 
itself penny wise and pound foolish. 
It fixed a weight upon the safety- 
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valve of popular feeling and so in. 
sured an explosion, or, more likely, 
a series of explosions, that will scat. 
ter it across a great deal of scenery 
during the next ten years. Happy 
is the party that has the gift of com- 
promise, for it shall dwell long in 
the land. This gift of compromise 
has for two-score vears been the 
most valuable asset of the Republi- 
can party, the means by which it 
took the lead in constructive legisla- 
tion and wrote its early glorious 
record into American history. Its 
finish became evident when, under 
the Louis XV. leadership of Mark 
Hanna, it forgot the gift of com- 
promise and began — stubbornly 
“standing pat.” The eternal law of 
change has no mercy on man or in- 
stitution that attempts to stand pat. 
Either must move forward or 
perish under the wheels of progress, 
The slave-holders, you will recall, 
also stood pat. 


IV 
Colonel Bryan of Nebraska 


It is worth noting that Mr. 
Bryan’s declaration that he is today 
more radical than he was in 1900 
has put an end to his booming in 
the journals of organized capital. 
Only a few months ago they hailed 
him as the “conservative leader of 
his party.” His essay in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, defining his attitude 
‘in opposition to extreme theoretical 
socialism for American use, awoke in 
their breasts a hope that Bryan had 
decided “to be good,” as they un- 
derstand. that phrase... So they 
greeted him in effusive editorials, 
and in the public utterances of their 
lawyers in and out of public office, 
as the conservative hope of his party 
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for 1908. He would do, they fig- 
ured, to kill off the horrible Hearst, 
who had pursued them in and out 
of the courts with relentless ferocity, 
and who seemed (to them) not un- 
likely to win the Democratic nomi- 
nation on a platform of wholesale 
confiscation. 

Mr. Bryan, with cruel ingratitude, 
hastened to destroy their hopes: he 
had not, he said, abated one jot of 
the convictions that he fought for 
in 1896 and 1900, and he held even 
more radical views, in some partic- 
ulars, now than then. So the news- 
paper exponents of organized cap- 
ital called in their Bryan editorials, 
and have since adopted a grieved 
and querulous tone in their discus- 
sion of his rising boom. 

Witness Mr. Hearst, on the other 
hand, hastening to bid for the sup- 
port of organized capital, with his 
declarations quoted heretofore. 
Witness him, in the near future, fall- 
ing ingloriously between two stools. 
And his disappointment will hardly 
be greater than my own, let -me 
frankly confess, since not ten days 
ago, as this article is written, I 
would have bet my beard that he 
would be the next president of the 
United States. I figured that he 
would win the support of all the rad- 
icals not actually enrolled in the So- 
cialist party, and of a majority of 
the progressive middle class folks as 
well. But it was not to be, and we 
must both e’en support our grief as 
best we can. He at least will be a 
better and safer editorial guide when 
he has been cured of political ambi- 
tion. 

So far as he goes—and of 
course he doesn’t go far enough 
to satisfy me, though very likely 
he will go as far in 1908 as 


a majority of his countrymen 
are willing to follow anybody— 
Mr. Bryan, like Mr. Roosevelt, is 
time-tried and fire-tested. We know 
where he stands, and we know we 
can rely on him to keep his prom- 
ises as far as in his power lies. If he 
was in advance of his country ten 
years ago, and six years ago, he is 
not so today. The princes of special 
privilege know that he will do his 
best to enforce existing laws against 
them, even though he does not 
gratify the Socialists by urging laws 
more progressive than those which 
now idly adorn the statute books. 
The great capitalists want none of 
him. And precisely for that reason 
a majority of the plain people, in my 
opinion, will prefer him over any 
other candidate that can be named 


in 1908. 
V 


Not Yet But Soon 


We Socialists will work and vote 
for our own nominee, confident that 
Mr. Bryan will easily defeat any 
man the Republicans may set 
against him. And we expect to 
show such gains as will astonish the 
country even more than the phe- 
nomenal gains made in 1904. I 
personally do not despair of seeing 
Eugene Debs seated in the White 
House, flanked by a socialist ma- 
jority in the House of Representa- 
tives and held somewhat in check by 
a Senate ponderously but not un- 
wisely weighing and _ considering 
whatever schemes of equitable ex- 
propriation are brought before it. 

Meantime, it is extremely com- 
forting to reflect that there is not 
the slightest chance of the election 
of any future president more “con- 
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servative” than Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Bryan. Nor will there be, in 
my Opinion, any. future House of 
Representatives so wickedly subser- 
vient to organized capital as that 
one whose proceedings at the late 
session disappointed the president 
and the country, nor any future Sen- 
ate so arrogantly defiant of the best 
sentiment of fair-minded citizens of 
all parties as that one which now 
yields to the leadership of open and 
unabashed agents of the chief of the 
predatory industrial trusts and 
money combines. 


VI 


Some Interesting State Campaigns 


When I tell the editor of the New 
England Magazine that I believe 
John B. Moran will be the next gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, he smiles in 
a benevolent, semi-paternal fashion. 
He doesn’t believe in any such non- 
sense—bless you, no! Maybe you 
don’t either. Possibly neither of 
you would be very deeply grieved if 
Mr. Moran should be elected gov- 
ernor—but, well, you know Massa- 
chusetts is safely Republican, and 
she hasn’t the habit of sending any- 
one up to the governor’s chamber 
on such short notice. You have 
both known Massachusetts longe- 
than I have, and so you convince me, 
logically, that my expectation is ab- 
surd; but, like the woman con- 
vinced against her will, I am of the 
same opinion still. Moran for me, 
every time. When any public man 
wakes up the voters with live issues, 
raising elections from the level of 
mere partisan scrambles for office to 
the dignity of a combat for a prin- 
ciple, he is mighty likely, I have ob- 
served, to win a favorable verdict at 
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the polls. In this instance, the Man 
Who Dares appeals to me as a much 
more inspiring character than any 
of the contractors and corporation 
lawyers who have led—or’ should I 
say misled?—the Massachusetts de- 
mocracy during my five years resi- 
dence in the state. Mr. Lodge is a 
dignified figure, no doubt; Mr. 
Guild fulfills admirably the polite 
conception of a governor of the Bay 
State, and Mr. Crane is without 
doubt a man who has not an enemy 
on earth; but the state has to judge, 
at the fall elections, not only the way 
in which they and their associates 
have managed state affairs, but also 
the results of their party’s adminis- 
tration of national affairs. And 
there are signs, even within their 
party, that the state is not wholly 
satisfied with the way events have 
been shaped during the last year, 
either at Washington or in the State 
House at Boston. How far this dis- 
satisfaction will affect the fall elec- 
tions we must wait to learn. It is be- 
cause I believe Massachusetts is sti!! 
literally the salt of the earth that I 
expect to see her reward faithful and 
fearless public service in the case of 
john B. Moran. 

Literature vs. Transportation, in 
New Hampshire, is too deep a puz- 
zle for me. The issue seems clear 
enough, at this distance, and it 
seems the state ought to decide 
to limit her great railway  sys- 
tem to its legitimate business 
of carrying passengers and freight; 
but, of course, if New Hamp- 
shire finds it cheaper or in 
anv other way more desirable to 
faria out her government to the rai- 
way than to administer it herself, 
why, I suppose she will continue to 
io so. And if that kind of thing 
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satisfies New Hampshire, I have still 
enougl: faith in state’s rights to feel 
that she ought to be permitted to 
take her own course without any 
calling of harsh names. 

At the conclusion of the Iowa Re- 
publican state convention, one of 
the disappointed delegates of the 
stand-pat railway faction declared 
that the convention “had gone dem- 
ocratic.” And I don’t know but it 
did. The platform was mild enough, 
but the men on the ticket are as 
strongly anti-corporation, almost, as 
the men on the Iowa Socialist ticket, 
and a good deal more so than their 
rivals on the Democratic ticket. I 
fancy Mr. Cummins, the Republican 
nominee, will win, even though the 
stand-patters make good _ their 
threat to support the Democratic 
nominee, and that the Socialists will 
show decided gains. 


VII 
A Real “Battle-to-the-Death” 


A situation quite unique in our 
political history appears in Colo- 


rado. Mr. William D. Haywood. 
the Socialist nominee for governor, 
is confined in the state prison at 
Caldwell, Idaho, charged with con- 
spiring to accomplish the murder of 
former Governor Frank Steunenhberg 
of Idaho. Mr. Haywood is one of 
the chief officers of the Western 
Miners’ Federation. His friends de- 
clare the charge against him is 
trumped up, that it is supported only 
by the word of Harry Orchard, a 
self-confessed, all-around scamp, long 
a practitioner of every crime from 
murder down, and by McParland, a 
notorious “detective,” retained by 
the associated western mine owners 
to break up the Miners’ Federation 
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by hanging its officers. Confined 
with Mr. Haywood are Mr. Moyer 
and Mr. Pettibone, also general of- 
ficers of the Federation. There is no 
doubt, and no denial, of the fact that 
the three men were literally kid- 
napped by the agents of the mine 
owners, in collusion with Governor 
McDonald of Colorado and Gover- 
nor Gooding of Idaho, and were hur- 
ried without due warrant of law out 
of their own state into another. 
Their advocates predict that their 
cases will never be brought to trial, 
now that the attention of millions of 
organized workingmen throughout 
the country has been focused upon 
the situation. When Eugene Debs 
was on trial at Chicago, the govern- 
ment’s lawyers, seeing their case in 
danger of failing utterly, induced 
Judge Grosscup to take it away from 
the jury and leave it hanging in mid- 
air, where it has hung to this day— 
unfinished business—in spite of Mr. 
Debs’ numerous attempts to have it 
brought to a conclusion. And I shall 
not be surprised if the Colorado- 
Idaho cases finish in like fashion. 

I have read every scrap of news 
report bearing on either side of these 
cases that I could get hold of, and I 
have yet to see in any part of the re- 
ports anything to suggest a sane mo- 
tive for the murder of Mr. Steunen- 
berg by the officers of the Western 
Miners’ Federation. It appears, too, 
that he had a good many personal 
enemies much more likely to wreak 
vengeance on him for old grievances, 
Moreover, I know that the men who 
accuse Haywood, Moyer and Petti- 
bone are the same men—or their 
agents —who have plundered the 
whole country for years—witness 
the exposures of the “muck-rakers,” 
the messages of President Roose- 
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velt and other credible witnesses. 
The accusers in these cases are the 
members, associates, beneficiaries 
and agents of the same Standard Oil 
octupus that owns and operates 
most of the Rocky Mountain coal 
and oil fields and that is rapidly ac- 
quiring ownership or control of en- 
tirely too many other big industries. 
The testimony of such men carries 
small weight with me. I doubt if 1 
could believe them under oath in any 
case where they had the smallest sel- 
fish interest at stake. Perhaps I do 
them an injustice, but they have edu- 
cated me to this belief. And in this 
case of the miners’ leaders, they have 
large interests at stake, because the 
members of the Western Miners’ 
Federation are socialists almost to 
a man. The miners advocate and 
vote for public ownership and oper- 
ation of oil fields and coal mines. 
Capitalism of the Standard Oil kind, 
therefore, has the strongest conceiv- 
able motive for seeking to discredit 
and disgrace them. 

The miners’ leaders in prison at 
Caldwell, Idaho, had everything to 
gain by working on peaceful lines, 
everything to lose by meeting vio- 
lence with violence. They are men 
of large and fine intelligence; men 
respected and loved by their neigh- 
bors; men in whose records noth- 
ing appears to indicate a criminal in- 
stinct; men far more law-abiding 
than their accusers; men in every re- 
spect, except in getting-and-keeping, 
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superior to their accusers; men pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty; men who have repeatedly 
been accused by their foes of grave 
crimes, but who have never been 
confronted with sufficient proof of 
guilt to hold them for trial, even in 
courts controlled by their foes, the 
mine operators; men who coun- 
seled peace and submission when a 
brutal militia fired into their peace- 
ful assembly hall, broke up their 
meeting, hunted them like wild ani- 
mals into the hills, drove their wives 
and children out of their homes, 
herded these innocents into cattle 
cars, carried them under armed 
guard across the Kansas line and 
dumped them down on the prairie to 
live or die as they could; men who 
counseled submission under all this, 
hopeful that in time they could get 
justice through the machinery of the 
law. These are the men who at the 
present day lie in Caldwell jail, 
charged with murder. 

Pennsyivania under Quay was bad 
enough, and Rhode Island under Al- 
drich is possibly worse, but Colorado. 
under the Standard Oil's satraps is 
the limit. I shall be surprised if the 
Centennial State does not rebuke 
these greedy capitalistic carpet-bag- 
gers by electing Mr. Haywood gov- 
ernor. Stranger things have taken 
place in American history. And this, 
please bear in mind, is a time wher 
almost any startling shift in politics 
may be expected. 
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New England Women Humonsts 


By Kate SANBORN 


OME time ago, I received a 

letter from a person entirely 

unknown to me asking that I 
send “at once, or-it would be of no 
avail,” a sketch of myself, latest 
photo, my most humorous passages, 
and “tell me the names of the New 
England women you consider hu- 
morists.” 

I was suffering from rheumatic 
gout at the time and didn’t feel fun- 
ny at all, and this series of demands 
of one who does not keep photos, 
autobiography, and humorous pas- 
sages and lists of humorous women, 
on tap for male searchers for copy, 


wearied me. I replied, begging to 
be omitted from this valuable article. 


But of no avail! I was put in as 
professing to think humor was a sin 
and of course the date of my birth 
(39 B.C.) was prominently conspic- 
uous. 

And he made this extraordinary 
statement: “I do not recall many 
humorists among the literary wom- 
en of New England.” 

No? Ah me! I see I’m in for it 
again! I. have wasted quite a por- 
tion of my life answering and con- 
tradicting men who stubbornly in- 
sisted that women had no sense of 
humor. It was all of no use! They 
will not be convinced. I am sure 
that no man ever bought a copy of 
my large volume on “The Wit of 
Women.” I have sent it to several as 
a gift but they never acknowledged 
its receipt. At last Mr. Higginson 
wrote me, “Do not waste any 


more of your time and your good 
brain on that silly topic. If any man 
who lives is such a fool as to say 
that woman does not often possess 
both wit and humor, then he is be- 
neath your notice.” 

We all know that the first wife of 
Mr. Higginson was a brilliant wit, 
noted for her clever sayings, many 
of which he has preserved in his 
novel “Malbone.” 

I own Mr. Higginson gave me 
sensible advice but this latest male 
to dabble with the theme does not 
say New England women have not 
wit, but simply says he does not 
know of it. 

So I must add a few names to his 
meagre list. 

Oh, I forgot to confess that I am 
“gun shy” when approached by in- 
terviewers as to my own slender 
achievements ever since I did accede 
to a similar request from a youth 
in California and read later: “ Un- 
fortunately Miss Sanborn takes her- 
self too seriously as a humorist.” 
So if one avoids “Skilly” he runs in- 
to “Scarabogus,” as someone put it. 

Our literary Foremothers of New 
England were not witty; had no 
humor. They were tediously sa- 
tirical; tried in a cumbersome way 
to be humorous but failed. Mercy 
Warren was a Satirist quite in the 
strain of Juvenal, only stilted and 
artificial. Hon. John Winthrop con- 
sulted her on the proposed suspen- 
sion of trade with England in all but 
the necessaries of life, and she play- 
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fully gives a list of articles that 
would be included in that word. 


“An inventory clear 

Of all she needs Lamira offers here: 

Nor does she fear a rigid Cato’s frown, 

When she lays by the rich embroidered 
gown, 

And modestly compounds for just enough, 

Perhaps some dozens of mere flighty stuff: 

With lawns and lute strings, blonde and 
Mechlin laces, 

Fringes and jewels, 
cases ; 

Gay cloaks and hat, of every shape and 
size. 

Scarfs, cardinals, and ribands, of all dyes. 

With ruffles stamped and aprons of tam- 
bour, 

Tippets and handkerchiefs, at least three- 
score ; 

With finest muslins that fair India boasts, 

And the choice herbage from Chinesian 
coasts ; 

Add feathers, furs, rich satins, and ducapes, 

And head-dresses in pyramidal shapes; 

Sideboards of plate and porcelain profuse, 

With fifty dittoes that the ladies use. 

So weak Lamira and her wants so few 

Who can refuse? they’re but the sex’s 
due.” 


fans and _ tweezer- 


That’s enough for the early dames. 


Mrs. Sigourney was amusing, 
because so absolutely destitute of 
humor: as Howells says, a woman 
is only unconsciously humorous; 
that is when she is making a goose 
of herself. (The women he depicts 
illustrate his theory.) Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s style, a feminine Johnsonese, 
is absurdly strained and _hifalutin. 
She thus alludes to green apples: 
“From the time of their first taking 
on orbicular shape, and when it 
might be supposed their hardness 
and acidity would repulse all save 
elephantine tusks and ostrich stom- 
achs, they were the prey of roaming 
children.” 

She preserved, however, a long 
list of requests for poems for special 
occasions which shows she had a 
sense of humor. Here is part of it: 
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“Some verses were desired as an 
elegy on a pet canary accidentally 
drowned in a barrel of swine’s food. 

An ode on the dog-star Sirius. 

To punctuate a three-volume nov- 
el for an author who complained 
that the work of punctuating always 
brought on a pain in the small of 
his back. 

An elegy on a young man, one of 
the nine children of a judge of pro- 
bate.” 

Catharine Sedgwick showed in 
her letters a sense of humor as when 
speaking of a novel, she said: 
“There is too much force for the 
subject. As if a railroad should be 
built and a locomotive started to 
transport skeletons, specimens, and 
one bird of Paradise.” 

Mrs. Caroline Gilman, born in 
1794, author of “Recollections of a 
Southern Matron,” wrote several 
playful and humorous poems, 
“Joshua’s Courtship” being comical 
enough to be copied entire. 

“Fanny Fern,” daughter of Rich- 
ard Storrs Willis, and wife of James 
Parton, showed lots of sparkling wit 
as well as ginger in snappy, auda- 
cious, fearless articles in the Ledger. 

The wit and humor of Mrs. Stowe 
needs no defence. I regard her 
“Canal Boat” as one of the most 
comical descriptions ever written of 
a night’s horrors for travellers. It 
may be found in her volume of New 
England stories called “The May- 
flower,” little known now. And why 
isn’t Sam Lawson fully as original 
and entertaining as Sam Weller? 

Hannah F. Gould wrote many 
graceful and playful verses and 
some that would stand comparison 
with Saxe. Witness her epitaph on 
her friend. the active and aggressive 
Caleb Cushing. 
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“Lay aside, all ye dead, 

For in the next bed 

Reposes the body of Cushing; 

He has crowded his way 

Through the world, they say, 

And even though dead will be pushing.” 


Miss Sedgwick dealt somewhat in 
epigrams, as when she says: “He 
was not one of those convenient 
single people who are used, as we 
use straw and cotton in packing, to 
fill up vacant places.” 

Epigrams in verse are very rare; 
the kind I mean that deserve to live. 
Just here I would like to quote Eliza 
Leslie; the “Lady from Philadel- 
phia,’” and Mrs. Whitcher, of “Wid- 
ow Bedott” fame, who was a New 
Yorker. Many of our late literary 
women excel in the epigrammatic 
form in sentences crisp and laconic. 

Gail Hamilton’s books fairly 
scintilate with epigrams, and her 
conversation was sparkling with 
them as when she told a clergyman 
who was living with his fourth wife 
and was terribly severe on the Mor- 
mons: “The only difference I see is 
that the Mormon drives four abreast 
while you prefer a tandem team!” 

Kate Field left many a_ witty 
thought in this condensed form, as, 
“Relations, like features are thrust 
upon us; companions, like clothes, 
are more or less of our own selec- 
tion.” 

Miss Jewett’s books are full of 
the most delicate yet irresistible 
humor. Speaking of a person who 
was always complaining, she says: 
“Nothing ever suits her. She ain’ 
had no more troubles to bear than 
the rest of us, but you never see her 
that she didn’t have a chapter to lay 
before ye. I’ve got’s much feelin’ as 
the next one, but when folks drives 
in their spiggits and wants to draw 
a bucketful o’ compassion every day 
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right straight along, there does 
come a time when it seems as if the 
bar’l was getting low.” 

“Emory Ann,” a creation of the 
late Mrs. Whitney, often spoke in 
epigrams, as “Good looks are a 
snare: especially to them that 
haven’t got ’em.” 

Mrs. Walker’s creed, “I believe 
in the total depravity of inanimate 
things,” is more than an epigram, it 


is an inspiration. 

Charlotte Fiske Bates, who com- 
piled the “Cambridge Book of Poet- 
ry,” often gives an epigrammatic 
turn to a witty thought, as: 


“Would you sketch in two words a co- 
quette and deceiver? 

two Irish geniuses, 
Lever.” 


Name Lover and 


My dear friend, Mrs. Fannie Bar- 
rows, the beloved “Aunt Fanny,” 
whose Saturday evenings in New 
York were renowned for the number 
of famous persons who crowded into 
her charming parlors, sure of a hap- 
py time, was always perpetrating 
delicious bons mots and jeux d’ es- 
prit and exquisite nonsense, which 
must have humor to be exquisite. 
She once sent a couple of peanut 
owls to Bryant and the aged poet 
was greatly amused with the accom- 
panying doggerel: 

“When great Minerva chose the 
That bird of solemn phiz, 

That truly awful-looking fowl, 

To represent her wis- 

Dom, little recked the goddess of 
The time when she would howl 

To see a Peanut set on end, 

And called—Minerva’s Owl.” 


Owl, 


Mrs. Phelps Ward is one of the 
wittiest women and her epigrams 
are as fine as they are plentiful. 

“No men are so fussy about what 
they eat as those who think their 
brains the biggest part of them.” 
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“As a rule, a man can’t cultivate 
his moustache and his talents impar- 
tially.” 

“As happy as a kind hearted old 
lady with a funeral to go to.” 

Rose Terry Cooke was another 
perpetually witty woman. Listen 
to Lavinia, one of her sensible Yan- 
kee women: “Marryin’ a man ain’t 
like setting alongside of him nights 
and hearin’ him talk pretty; that’s 
the fust prayer. There’s lots an 
lots o’ meetin’ after that.” 

“Land! if you want to know folks, 
just hire out to ’em. They take off 
their wigs afore their help, so to 
‘speak, seemingly.” 

I remember that when speaking 
to me of a lady who had seen bet- 
ter days, she said, “She’s what they 
call a decayed gentlewoman,” then 
added, “but not offensively so!” 

Don’t forget Louisa Alcott with 
ther “Transcendental Wild Oats,” or 
Mary Mapes Dodge, so long the 
Editor of St. Nicholas, with her es- 
say on “The Insanity of Cain,” and 
“Miss Molony on the Chinese 
question.” 

Sarah Cowell had the honor of 
reading this before the Prince of 
Wales, who was fairly convulsed 
by its fun. (Dear! must cut her 
out; a New Yorker). And Dr. 
Hale’s two witty sisters; Lucretia 
and Susan. Get out the “Peterkin” 
letters and reread them; also the 
“William Henry Letters,” by Abby 
Morton Diaz. Sallie McLean with 
her Cape Cod pen pictures and Ara- 
bella Wilson’s “Sextant.” Mari- 
etta Holley and her Samantha; 
Sherwood Bonner’s ill-bred but ex- 
cruciatingly witty hit on “The Radi- 
-cal Club” of Boston. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Rollins with “Her 
New England Bygones,” was emin- 
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ently gifted in humorous descrip- 
tions interwoven with simple pathos 
as the truest humor often is. 

“Mrs. Meeker”! When I read of 
Roman matrons I always think of 
Mrs. Meeker. Her features were 
marked and her eyes of deepest 
blue. She wore her hair combed 
closely down over her ears, so that 
her forehead seemed to run up ina 
point high upon her head. Its color 
was of reddish-brown, and, I am 
sorry to say, so far as it was seen, 
it was not her own. It was called 
a scratch, and Betsey said Mrs, 
Meeker “would: look enough sight 
better if she would leave it off.” 

“Whether any hair at all grew 
upon Mrs. Meeker’s head was a 
great problem with the village chil- 
dren, and nothing could better il- 
lustrate the dignity of this woman 
than the fact that for more than 
thirty years the whole neighbor- 
hood tried in vain to find out.” 

Some of Mrs. Spofford’s work 
shines with a silver thread of hu- 
mor worked intimately into the 
whole warp and woof. 

Anna Ejichberg, daughter of the 
noted violinist of Boston, who is 
now Mrs. John Lane, wife of the 
publisher, is known on both conti- 
nents as a woman richly blest with 
both wit and humor. Read _ her 
“Champagne Standard” if you 
doubt this. 

Boston has had an 
number of witty women. 

Mrs: Helen Bell, Rufus Choate's 
brilliant daughter, remarkable for 
her music and her wit made that 
remark quoted without credit by 
Emerson, “To a woman, the con- 
sciousness of being well dressed 
gives a sense of tranquility which 
religion fails to bestow.” 

She told a friend how she was 
presented with a pig and did not 


uncommon 
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really know what to do with it. 
But ‘she said, “Afterward we found 
it most convenient to put things in.” 

By the way, Dr. Holmes wrote 
me that the phrase so often attrib- 
uted to him describing a ladies’ 
luncheon: “Giggle, Gabble, Gobble” 
was not his at all but belonged to a 
clever Boston woman. 

Julia Ward Howe is undeniably 
witty. Her concurrence with a di- 
lapidated bachelor, who retained 
little but his conceit, was excellent. 
He said: “It is time now for me to 
settle down as a married man, but 
I want so much; I want youth, 
health, wealth, of course, beauty, 
grace.” 

“Yes,” she interrupted sympa- 
thetically, “you poor man, you do 
want them all.” 

When Sumner was a young man, 
he aired his disbelief at length, in a 
magazine article. She said, “Charles 
evidently thinks he has invented 
Atheism.” And when in later years 
he declined a dinner invitation ex- 
cusing himself by saying, “I have 
lost interest in the individual,” she 
exclaimed: 

“Why, Charles, God hasn’t got 
as far as that yet!” 

‘After dining with a Boston fam- 
ily, noted for their chilling manners 
and lofty exclusiveness, she hurried 
to the house of a jolly informal friend 
and seating herself before the glow- 
ing fire, sought to regain a natural 
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warmth, explaining, “I have spent 
three hours with the Mer de Glace, 
the Tete Noir and the Jungfrau, 
and am nearly frozen.” 

It was Mrs. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., who said that the 
Cunard steamer, Oregon, commit- 
ted suicide to avoid being put on 
that company’s Boston line. 

There is much humor among the 
women journalists of Boston, yet 
I'll wager that not one of them 
ever tried to be funny, like all news- 
paper men, about baked beans and 
brown bread. 

In puns, parodies and repartee, 
the New England woman more 
than keeps up with her brothers. 
Louisa Alcott propounded this aw- 
ful query: “If steamers are named 
the Asia, the Russia and the Scotia, 
why not call one the Nausea?” 

Susan B. Anthony was witty to 
the last, as quick at reply as when 
years ago Horace Greeley said to 
her, “The ballot and the bullet go 
together. You women say you 
want to vote. And are you ready to 
fight too?” 

“Yes, Mr. Greeley, we are ready 
to fight; at the point of the goose 
quill, the way you always have!” 

I would dearly like to add the 
numerous witty women of New 
York, and the West: also to make a 
few feeble remarks about the so- 
called wit of some great men. May 
I do this later?” 





Star 


By GEORGE 


Tears 


W. OLDHAM 


When softly mother earth is dreaming—sleeping, 
I question whence the fire-flies come, 


The moon says: “Tears 
weeping 


they are from stars that 


Have lost the path which leads them home.” 
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The Loving Cup 


By JosePHINE CurtIs WoopBuRY 


Stand we all with brimming glasses, 

Ere the inspired moment passes, 
Drinking, thinking in Life’s banquet-hall 

How we may exalt the Giver, 

How from want the guests deliver—- 
So our cup shall cheer the hearts of all. 


As we pour out this libation, 
Pledge we faith in all creation 
Toiling, moiling,—of no guerdon sure; 
Though their confidence be shaken. 
In them we can hope awaken; 
Drink the toast! They can and will endure. 


Here’s to faith in slothful sinners! 

Who knows but they’ll yet be winners, 
Waking,—breaking bonds of craven ease; 

Not by us be they forsaken, 

Though in grievous faults o’ertaken ; 
Pass the cup; Love’s cup that has no lees. 


This old world needs faith and labor, 
Faith that counts all mankind neighbor, 
Working,—shirking not the hardest test; 
“Each man is to each a brother,” 
By this creed and by no other 
Do we work out Life’s supreme behest. 


Lo, there rise from mist of fable, 
Gods to grace our banquet-table, 
Standing,—handing down this cup divine! 
May its mystic, golden nectar 
Of the weak make us protector, 
Make us think, “There is no mine and thine.” 





Some New England Superstitions 


By CLirton JOHNSON 


( With Illustrations by the Author ) 


i(GNS and sayings are not so 
S rife as they once were in the 
New England country; but 
they are still extant to a consider- 


GETTING 


able degree among the old people 
and perhaps still more so among 
the children.’.This sort of thing al- 
ways has appealed to the child im- 
agination, and very likely always 


will. The touch of mystery is irre- 
sistible. Youthful poetry is apt to 
turn to prose later, and the mystery 
of the old signs and sayings may be 


entirely outgrown; yet the charm of 
such early impressions is never 
wholly lost, and nothing takes one 
back more surely to a happy coun- 


THE OPINION OF THE BEES 


try childhood than to come across 
some of these half forgotten super- 
stitions. 

My most prolific source for this 
kind of lore has been an _ elder- 
ly farmer familiarly known as 
“Gramp” in his home village. The 
nickname is merely a contraction of 
“Grandpa,” and recognizes the per- 
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son to whom it is applied as a pa- 
triarch in the community and as the 
ancestor of a numerous progeny. I 
first met him at the cider mill. He 
had a little pitcher and a glass and 
was enjoying a draught of the sweet 
apple juice fresh from the press. 
Of course he offered some to me, 
and good fellowship was soon well 
established. 

After a little chat Gramp men- 
tioned that the spring which sup- 
plied his barn had gone dry. “We 
got plenty of water in the house,” 
he continued, “so that ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with my bein’ here to 
get a drink of cider; but carryin’ 
water to the critter don’t agree 
with me, and I’m goin’ to try to 
locate another spring that won’t fail 
in a dry spell.” 

This he proposed to do with a 
witch-hazel crotch, which he had 
already secured, and I accompanied 
him to see the process. We went 
together to a hillside pasture, and 
Gramp wound the end of one branch 
of the witch-hazel crotch around 
his right hand, and the other end 
about his left hand, and grasped 
these ends very firmly. The crotch 
stood up vertically in the air. : 

“Now I’m goin’ to walk around 
here in such places as seem at all 
likely,” said Gramp; “and when I 
come over water the crotch’ll tip 
away from me downward. The 
harder it pulls down, the more 
water. There ain’t every one can 
find water this way. They ain’t got 
the electricity or something in ’em. 
With me, it’s as easy as falling off 
a log. I can’t stop that crotch 
goin’ down when it’s over water if 
I try, and sometimes it pulls down 
so hard the bark will be twisted 
off in my hands.” 


Gramp wandered here and there 
through the pasture hollows, and 
sometimes the crotch remained up- 
right, and sometimes it tipped 
downward. But at length a spot 
was found when the pull was so 
satisfactorily felt that my compan- 
ion drove a stake there to remember 
the exact place. 

I found him digging a few days 
later; but after excavating a great 
dry hole he abandoned the job. In 
explanation of the failure of the 
mystic crotch he pointed to some 


‘yellow stains in the dirt and said 


there was iron ore in the soil. 
“That’s what raised the mischief 
with.me,” he declared; “for iron 
ore’ll attract witch-hazel as povwer- 
ful as water will.” F 

His belief in the hazel crotch was 
as strong as ever, and I discovered 
that he was a veritable mine of an- 
cient superstitions. Of course he 
did not pin his faith to all of them; 
yet there was a surprising number 
in which he had implicit confidence. 
Some of the more characteristic and 
entertaining of these I give below. 
They are reported in his language, 
just as he told them to me at vari- 
ous times when I chanced to meet 
him about his home, in the fields, 
or by the river where he was fond 
of fishing. 


“Crow on the fence, 
Rain will go hence. 
Crow on the ground, 
Rain will come down.” 


“Storms clear off at nine o’clock 
in the morning, at noon, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, at sunset, 
at midnight or at sunrise.” 

Gramp said he knew this was so 
because he had often observed, and 








A MORNING STUDY 


the storms did just that way; but I 
thought it must be a very ingenious 
storm that could clear off at a time 
sufficiently removed from the times 
named not to be assigned to one of 
them by the weather-wise. 

One Monday morning I took ref- 
uge from a shower on Gramp’s 


OF WEATHER SIGNS 


piazza. The weather did not suit 
Gramp’s wife and she said com- 
plainingly, “It’s raining and it’s 
washing day.” 

“Well, we'll have to do as they 
do in Spain,” remarked Gramp. 

“What do they do there?” I 
asked. 
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“Why, they let it rain.” 

Gramp added that he knew we 
were going to have a dull day; for 
he had heard it raining in the night 
about one o’clock; “and,” ‘said he, 
“T couldn’t help thinkin’ o’ that old 
saying, 

‘Between twelve and two 

You can tell what the day will do.’ 

“Tt may cloud up or clear off later 
in the night; but the day will be 
what it was between twelve and 
two. 

“If our dog comes into the house 
and puts his head under the mat 
I’m certain sure there’s goin’ to be 
a cold snap, and it comes every 
time. 

“When the wind dies down at 
sunset:-it will blow again the next 
day. 

“A thunderstorm ain’t good for 
eggs that are under a hen hatching. 
The chickens are apt to be crazy. 


“March winds and May sun 
Make dun cloth white, and fair 
maids dun. 


“T keep my young cattle in the 
pasture during the summer; but I 
bring ’em in when the weather is 
bad; and they know a great sight 
better than I do what the weather 
is goin’ to be. They'll gather at 
the bars a good many hours before 
a storm comes—often when the sky 
ain’t begun to show a sign of it. 


“Dream of picking fruit out of 
season, 

And you'll quarrel without rea- 
son. 


“When you're peelin’ onions, hold 
a pin between your teeth and it’ll 
prevent your cryin’. 

“If you want to get rid of the 
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rats in your house, ketch one and 
tar and feather it and then turn it 
loose. All the rats will leave in a 
hurry. 

“When I was a boy I’d some- 
times play so hard I’d have a pain 
in my side. To cure it I'd lift upa 
stone, spit under it and put the 
stone back in its place. I wouldn't 
have any more trouble from the 
pain after that. 

“If you begin to tell something 
and forget what you were saying, 
that -is a sign it was true. 


“Mend your clothes upon your 
back 
Poverty you'll never lack. 


“When the world was new the 
devil spent a lot of time sowing it 
with stones. He carried the stones 
in his apron, and where you See 
spots that they are very thick, you 
can know his apron strings broke 
there. 

“To stop the hic-coughs see how 
near you can hold your little fin- 
gers together without their touch- 
ing. 

“If you don’t want to have the 
toothache, cut a little bit from each 
toe-nail and finger-nail. -Then wrap 
the cuttings in a white paper or 
birch bark and put ’em in a hole 
bored in a pine tree. Close the hole 
by plugging and you won't have 
any trouble with aching teeth as 
Jong as you live, though this won't 
prevent your losing your teeth by 
decay. 

“You can cure your rheumatism 
by putting mustard in your shoes. 


“Tf you have the stomach-ache 
Eat a piece.of burnt cake. 


“You can stop the nosebleed by 
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THE WITCH-HAZEL DIVINING ROD 


putting a piece of paper under your 
tongue. You can stop it, too, by 
placing a key on the back of your 
neck. 

“It's a good plan to fill a bottle 
with water at a spring on Easter 
morning before sunrise. There 
ain’t any medicine advertised in the 


papers that can equal such water, 
because it'll cure more things and 
is sure every time. Drink a little of 
it if anything is the matter inside 
of you; and if you have a sore rub 


it on outside. You'll be surprised 
to see what it does for you, no mat- 
ter what disease you got. 
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“When you're put drivin’ in the 
winter and your feet get cold, take 
off your hat. That'll warm ’em 
even if they’re like ice. I tried that 
one blusterin’, freezin’ day last win- 
ter when I was really sufferin’, my 
feet was so cold, and I hadn’t had 
my hat off more’n three minutes be- 
fore they was as warm as if I’d 
been toastin’ ’em by the kitchen 
stove. You see the cold air drives 
the blood from the head, and your 
feet can’t help but get warm. 

“Don’t cut a twig to string your 
fish on until you ketch your first 
fish. If you do you won't ketch 
any. 

“When you see the first robin in 
the spring notice whether it flies up 
or down. If it flies up you will go 
up—that is, you will have good luck 
during the year; but if it flies down 
you will have bad luck. 


“Never carry a cat across. running 
water ‘if you want to have good 


luck. It will ruin your life. You 
might just as well take a dose of 
deadly poison and be done with it. 

“If a spider drops down before 
you it is a sign you are goin’ to 
have company. 

“Spit for luck on your friend’s 
new shoes and he will never wear 
them to a place where he will be 
unhappy. 

“What a baby weighs at birth is 
just one twentieth of what it will 
weigh as a grown person. 

“Did you ever notice the differ- 
ence between the way a man folds 
his hands and the way a woman 
folds hers? With a man the right 
thumb is always on top, and with a 
“woman the left thumb. 

“A baby should be carried up- 
stairs before it is carried down even 
if you have to take it into the gar- 
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ret. To carry it downstairs first 
would make it low-minded, and it 
would never rise in the world. 

“If you find a cluster of bubbles 
on your coffee that means money jg 
coming. 

“You may know that a man has 
money to lend if he wears his hat 
pushed back on his head. 

“If you shiver on a warm ‘ay you 
may know it is because someone is 
walking over the spot that is to be 
your grave. 

“Something bad is bound to hap. 
pen to you if you go to a funeral 
ridin’ after a white horse. 

“I ain’t got any objections to thir- 
teen at the table. It was always 
told in our family that thirteen at 
table wa’n’t unlucky except when 
there was only victuals enough for 
twelve. 

“To upset your teacup is a sign 
that a stranger is coming to call. 

“Sneeze before seven 

Have company before eleven. 

“If you see the new moon through 
the branches of a tree, you will see 
sorrows. 

“Sleep in a bean field and it will 
make you crazy. Same way with 
sleepin’ in the full moonlight. 

“What you are doing when you 
hear the first whip-poor-will, that 
you will do most of the year. 

“Kill a mosquito and two will 
come to the funeral, and you'll be 
worse pestered than you was be- 
fore. 

“An owl will turn his head to 
watch you wherever you move as 
long as you are near it. If you 
walk around and around him he will 
continue to turn his head until he 
wrings his own neck. 

“On the first day of August the 
crickets begin to sing. They are 
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SWEET CIDER—A GOOD LUCK SIGN 


‘sure to begin on that day and not 


before. 

“When you think a bee or a wasp 
is gettin’ too friendly just hold your 
breath. Then they can’t sting you 
if they try. I suppose it closes the 
pores of the skin so they can’t get 
their stingers in. Why, I’ve held 


my breath and seen a bee try his 
worst to stick in his sting and final- 
ly go off disgusted.” 

Besides the various sayings which 
I have reported Gramp told me one 
genuine spook story which is quite 
typical of the tales often related at 
the old-time firesides. He said, 
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WHERE GOOD LUCK SIGNS COME TRUE 


“There was a feller in the town 
where my mother come from whose 
name was Tom Cook. Tom was a 
pretty rough sort of a customer and 
it was commonly believed that he 
was in league with the devil, and 
he was, too. Well, by and by, the 
devil concluded he’d like Tom’s 
company down below. So he called 
on Tom early one morning and 
found Tom had just got up and was 
dressing. 

“*Tom,’ said he, ‘you’ve lived in 
this town long enough. I want you 
to come down to the pit and stay 
with me. So make haste. I’ve got 
to keep the fires goin’ down there, 
you know.’ 


“Then the devil took Tom by the 
arm to hurry him and make sure of 
him. Tom didn’t like the looks of 
the devil and the devil’s fingers 
were awful hot. Tom tried to pull 
along, and at the same time he said, 
‘Wait, wait, can’t you, until I get 
my galluses on?’ 

“The devil looked him all over 
and then he grinned and he said 
‘Yes, I'll wait till you get your gal- 
luses on.’ 

“He no sooner said that than 
Tom threw the galluses into the 
fire. The devil saw he’d lost his 
man and went off in great anger, 
and Tom _ never wore galluses 
again.” 








The City-Country Club Plan 


By WALTER S. NEWELL, PH.D. 








MIDDLEFIELD LOOKING NORTHEAST 


NE can hardly fail to take an 
O optimistic view of our Ameri- 

can life when he notes the in- 
creasing number of persons who mi- 
grate, as regularly as do our birds, 
to the country or to the seashore to 
get back to nature for a short time 
during the summer. 

It is a significant thing and we 
may believe a hopeful sign that the 
professional man in his city study 
or office feels the need of a broader 
view from some hilltop; that the 
counting house cannot hold a man 
from the scenes of his childhood’s 
home, and that the soot of the city 
must be removed by contact with 
the freshness and purity of nature. 

To the avowed student of sociolo- 
gical and psychological problems we 
leave the task of accounting for this 
trait of urban nature which demands 
change of environment periodically, 
and we shall devote ourselves to the 
more practical considerations aris- 
ing from the ever-growing number 
of visitors to rural communities. Be 


we permanent residents of a rural 
community or summer visitors, we 
cannot escape the issue of being our 
brothers’ keepers and of being in a 
degree responsible for the social con- 
ditions which, though temporary, 
are growing in importance year by 
year. 

Does the inhabitant of a rural 
community have any claim upon the 
city visitors beyond that of patron- 
age for store, for market garden or 
for the livery and boarding business? 
Is the selfishness of sordidness on 
the one side, to balance the selfish- 
ness of ease on the other and the 
account to be considered closed? 
Are these two phases of our society, 
city and country, to be regarded as 
exclusive? When the rural commun- 
ity has felt the first impulse of a new 
life which comes to it from the city 
visitor, shall it expect the visitor to 
assimilate and reverence or even re- 
spect the traditions which have 
come to be a part of the very fiber 
of the village? Shall a rural com- 
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munity, at the risk of casting pearls 
before swine, offer the traditions 
and associations of generations as 
a marketable commodity to the 
highest bidder? These are matters 
for consideration. 

Harmonious interaction and ap- 
preciation form a conspicuous con- 
trast to the exclusiveness which 


even a casual observer may note in 


many of the places where city and 
country meet. When viewing the 
irresponsibility which too frequent- 
ly characterizes the sojourn of the 
city guests in a rural community, 
the verdict of the countryside is not 
unlikely to be pronounced in the 
aphorism that “summer rustication 
is likely to drift into summer rusti- 
ness, in which selfish laziness is mis- 
taken for healthful rest.” 

As a preventive of results here 
cited, society has organized the or- 
dinary country clubs which, after 
the order of horse-shows, and hunt 
clubs, are the creations and play- 
things of fashion. These aim mere- 
ly to provide pleasure in the line 
of games, athletic sports, etc., for 
city people who fancy they are, 
through these media, drawing from 
the country the best it has for them. 
Apropos of conditions such as these, 
which the writer believes represent 


the general tendency in any coinmun- 
ity where these two classes meet, 
the following plan is described as 
having done a little, but that defi- 
nitely, toward making both city and 
country recognize a mutual relation. 

Under conditions not the most fa- 
vorable for the successful issue of a 
new plan, an experiment has been 
tried in the little hilltown of Middle- 
field, Massachusetts, and the new 
City-Country club plan has drawn 
to itself considerable attention and 
favorable comment during the four 
years that it has been in operation. 
A town situated four miles from the 
railroad, upon a high ridge of hills 
1800 feet above the sea level, Mid- 
dlefield is naturally endowed with 
magnificent outlooks and large air 
which make many of the towns of 
the Berkshires attractive to city peo- 
ple. At the foot of the town hill, 
on the side toward the station is 
the factory village which made the 
*town prosperous by its woolen man- 
ufactures during wartimes, but 
which is now only a single line of 
dilapidated tenement houses and 
falling-down factories. . At the other 
three points of the compass as one 
walks out of the village toward the 
north, south or east, are the pros- 
perous homes of the stock and dairy 
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MIDDLEFIELD LOOKING NORTH 


farmers. Add to these attractions, 
which Middlefield has in common 
with other New England towns, its 
share of decadent and abandoned 
farms and we see about the condi- 
tions that existed before it became 
a summer place. 

Among those who first became in- 
terested in this little town as a rest- 
ful place for a summer colony, the 
serious question presented itself: 
“How can we make the colony the 
most beneficial to the town, to our- 
selves and to our aims for a profit- 
able vacation for all concerned?” The 
more public spirited among the local 
people were invited to confer with 
the originators of the plan, and a 
City-Country club was the result. In 
the very beginning of its history, 
the ideal held up was to bring the 
city visitors and local country peo- 
ple into close and friendly touch 
with each other, “on a common foot- 
ing, and to work for the permanent 
benefit of the community.” 

In the membership and board of 
officers of the Club, the local resi- 
dents and city people are represent- 
ed as equally as possible. For 
example, either the president or 
vice president must be a _ per- 
manent ‘resident of Middlefield, 
and in committee’ work, the col- 
lege student spending his vacation 


in town is associated with the young . 
man whose opportunities and duties 
have been circumscribed by the 
farm or the village life. 

Let me. quote briefly from a paper 
read by the first president of the 
Club: “The Club was organized 
with a four-fold aim. It seeks first 
to develop the social life of the vil- 
lage; second, to encourage such lit- 
erary and entertaining features as 
shall be helpful and attractive ; third, 
to direct and provide athletic diver- 
sion; fourth, to lead in village im- 
provement and to make the premises 
enhance and not mar the scenic ef- 
fect of the hills which nature made 
attractive. But it is by no means 
bound down to this program. It is 
capable of expansion so as to en- 
courage any worthy work for the 
interests of Middlefield. It is an ef- 
fort to gather up and organize and 
direct the forces that stand for pro- 
gress and aggressive good. It is an 
effort, too, to utilize the forms of 
talent and help, which the summer 
visitors bring, and to draw them 
into complete sympathy and co-op- 
eration with the permanent resi- 
dents.” 

In organizing the City-Country 
Club along the lines here. indicated 
the following committees. were 
deemed necessary. 
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A Village Improvement Commit- 
tee directs all work of the club in 
the beautifying or improvement of 
the village and the committee now 
extends its improvements beyond 
the village limits to the more re- 
remote parts of the town. 

An Entertainment Committee 


_ provides for the public a series of 


entertainments by local talent, visi- 
tors or lecturers and through these 
efforts the treasury is replenished. 

An Athletic Committee provides 
‘grounds for tennis and golf and or- 
ganizes a baseball team each season. 

A Social Committee has charge of 
the fortnightly meetings of the club 
furnishing musical and literary pro- 
grams and an unpretentious spread. 

A Natural History Committee is 
making a collection of the local 
‘flora, insects and minerals, and 
‘there is installed in the town library 
ca cabinet which does credit to the 
three years of efforts. 

The Historical Committee has a 
‘peculiar work in hand, in its study 
for publication, of the local town 
history. The old roads and farm 
‘boundaries are being studied, the 
foundations of the old homes are 
being located and the history of in- 
dividual houses, giving as far as 
available the names of owners and 
residents, is being recorded and pre- 


served. The personnel of this com- 
mittee does not change from year 
to year. 

At the risk of repetition, lei me 
quote from an article by Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Wright: “The following 
are among the things accomplished 
by the club during its first two years. 
Golf links established; a lawn ten- 
nis court opened by the village road- 
side; a little beauty-spot made of a 
former mud-hole in the village cen- 
tre; a piano placed in the town hall 
for free public use; a cabinet placed 
in the town library and a natural 
history collection well started: an 
old home week celebration arranged 
and carried out, one of the first ob- 
servances of the kind held in \as- 
sachusetts; the connection of the 
town with the outside world by a 
telephone line four or five miles 
long (a much needed enterprise, 
pushed by the club but largely paid 
for by the town and voluntary sub- 
scriptions) ; the purchase of scenery 
for the town hall stage; the presen- 
tation each season of two or more 
dramatic and musical entertain- 
ments of unusual brightness and 
merit, besides giving a number of 
exceedingly enjoyable, social, liter- 
ary and musical affairs informal in 
character and genial and hospitable 
in spirit. The club has accomplished 
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ONE OF THE OLD HOMES, THE LANG HOUSE 


what it has, without ever running in 


debt and has closed each seaso® 


with a snug little sum in the treas- 
ury. The annual dues are only $1.00 
and this covers the first year’s mem- 
bership. Members are never as- 
sessed; voluntary contributions are 
sometimes accepted for special pur- 
poses but never urged upon mem- 
bers or others.” 

The membership of the club dur- 
ing the past season has been be- 
tween 70 and 80 active members. 
Nothing is so characteristic of the 
influence which the club exerts in 
the community as the way in which 
the new-comers become inoculated 
with the enthusiasm of the club 
members, and with the desire to co- 
operate in order to benefit the town 
life and to secure the most perfect 
vacation for themselves. So demo- 
cratic and unselfish are the aims of 
the club that a life which is purely 
selfish and self-sufficient finds noth- 
ing congenial in the atmosphere. Co- 
operation and a considerable regard 
and study of those who spend ten 
months of the year among condi- 
tions different from our own, main- 
tain this organization just as a mu- 
tual good. Nearly every family of 
the town is represented in the mem- 
bership and the association of the 
young people of the country with 


“server. 


the summer people has been stimu- 
lating and beneficial. 

The practical value of the City- 
Country Club plan in dollars and 
cents becomes apparent to the ob- 
There is a good class of 
people coming into the neighbor- 
hood and better prices are being 
paid for farm products. The demand 
continues and is growing from a de- 
sirable class of city residents seek- 
ing summer homes of comfort rath- 
er than of fashion in a community 
where the social as well as the nat- 
ural conditions are inviting. 

The roster of the summer visitors. 
who have identified themselves with 
the City-Country Club explains in 
part the value of the club to the 
village life. Among the members of 
this year’s colony are two college 
professors, three high school princi- 
pals, four clergymen, several busi- 
ness men who spend Saturday and 
Sunday with their families in sum- 
mer homes, one doctor, several col- 
lege students and musicians. The 
local minister occasionally invites 
visiting clergymen to occupy the 
pulpit, and the village choir receives 
reinforcements from the, summer 
visitors. The charitable and social 
interests of the church are appreci- 
ated and helped by the city visitors. 

While notoriety has not been the 
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character and genial and hospitable 
aim of this City-Country Club, its 
work has been of a character so di- 
verse inthethingsaccomplishedas to 
win recognition from organizations 
which represent separate phases of 
its work. Reference has already been 
made to the Old Home Week cele- 
bration. During the past year the 
‘club has been invited to send dele- 
gates to the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts League for Village Better- 
ment and upon hearing of the work 
of the City-Country Club, the Mid- 
dlefield organization was given a 
membership in the League. But 
this is only one of the lines in which 
the City-Country Club crosses the 
path of other organizations which 
are striving to meét specific needs 
of the rural or civic life. These in- 


stances of federation are cited 
merely to indicate how complex 
may become the interest and how 
rich the possibilities of a club 
which unites all classes in the in- 
terest of the common weal. 

While the experiment of organiz- 
ing the city and country elements 
into harmonious action, has been 
given a concrete application to the 
local conditions of a particular town, 
these modifying conditions are not 
such as would render the City- 
Country Club plan inapplicable to 
other rural communities whose pe- 
culiarities may enhance the benefits 
derived. A’good deal depends upon 
the ideals of the individuals who are 
attempting to organize the two ele- 
ments which are so likely to become 
sordid and selfish. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE DEMOLISHING RUINS 


It has not been the purpose of 
this article to dwell upon the details 
of a club’s activities or to weary the 
reader with a recital of trifling con- 
cerns with a local setting, but mere- 
ly to indicate the general lines which 


may serve as an outline which an- 
other community may, in the future 
with some modification, extension 
or expansion follow to the same 
end in its own social and economic 
problems. 


ES 


The Passing of Summer 


By Harvey R. WILEY 


She smiled to the hearts that enshrined her, 


Then the gold of her banner unfurled 
And trailing her glories behind her 
Passed over the rim of the world. 
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VI 


Barnes Brothers, Burglars 


N the year 1803 there came to 
Newgate three men whose 
names are familiar to all 
versed in the lore of the old prison. 
They were the notorious Barnes 
brothers, John, William and Henry, 
from North Haven who had been 
sentenced for burglary. Fine look- 
ing men they were, and, to the 
eyes of the unsophisticated, bore no 
marks of criminal character. In 
appearance they contrasted sharply 
with the other inmates of the insti- 
tution. The majority of the con- 
victs were somewhat heavy, dull or 
brutal looking. But these men, on 
the other hand, were slight of form, 
and delicate of feature, with hand- 
some faces and keen, dark eyes. 
Those experienced in tokens of 
criminality might observe an uneasy 
restlessness of the hands, a sly cat- 
like tread, a want of directness in 
the look, a cruel gleam of the eyes. 
But the ordinary visitor to the pris- 
on saw only a trio of refined and in- 
telligent looking gentlemen who 
seemed wholly out of place in the 
company of the roughs by whom 
they were surrounded. To such per- 
sons it was always a matter of no 
little wonder that these men were 
the most heavily ironed and most 
carefully guarded of all the prison- 


Legends of Old Newgate 


By Grorce H. Hupparp 


(Continued from the May issue) 
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ers. Usually they wore two -<ets of 
extra strong manacles, and each one 
had an iron collar to which \as at- 
tached a chain fastened to the ceil- 
ing of the shop in which he worked, 
or was secured by a chain from his 
ankle irons to his anvil block. Many 
a tender-hearted woman or philan- 
thropic old man inspecting the pris- 
on protested against such wanton 
cruelty; but the authorities quickly 
assured them that among all the in- 
mates of the jail there were no oth- 
ers so dangerous or so slippery as 
these same quiet looking gentle- 
men. More than once they had 
instigated and directed a rebellion 
throughout the entire prison, and on 
one occasion had nearly succeeded 
in overcoming the full force of 
guards and setting the whole com- 
pany of convicts free. Their intel- 
ligence and skill gave them greater 
power for evil than was possessed 
by the duller minds about them. 
The home of the brothers was in 
North Haven where the family had 
lived for three generations enjoying 
the respect and confidence of the 
‘entire community. Mechanical skill 
was a marked trait of the family. 
The grandfather had been one of 
the first manufacturers of the brass 
clocks which made . Connecticut 
famous; and the father had been @ 
locksmith of unusual ingenuity. His 
locks were in demand throughout 
all that region of country, being the 
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forerunners of the Yale lock so pop- 
ular at the present day. The three 
brothers inherited all the skill and 
cunning of their ancestors, but while 
the father’s skill was displayed in 
making locks, theirs revealed itself 
in picking and breaking them. 

Their career of crime was the di- 
rect fruit of a certain kind of novel 
reading. Brought up with great 
strictness and limited in their legiti- 
mate reading to a few uninteresting 
books, they chanced to fall upon 
some of the worst literature of the 
day, thrilling stories of crime and 
wild adventure which their eager 
minds quickly devoured. Working 
as they did in the shop of their fath- 
er, they found themselves equipped 
with the very best instruments for 
criminal achievement, and they were 
tempted to rival the reckless deeds 
of which they read. At first they 
tried their powers chiefly as a mat- 
ter of joke. They would astonish 
their acquaintances by coming in on 
them at night just after the doors 
were locked, or they would make 
use of their skill to play some prank 
upon an offending neighbor. 

In time, however, their esca- 
pades took a more serious turn, and 
by harsh treatment they were hard- 
ened till at length they became full 
fledged criminals. Many were the 
burglaries attributed to the brothers, 
but they were so adroit that it was 
dificult to fasten a specific crime 
upon them. In the making of skele- 
ton keys they were adepts, and it 
was their boast that they could open 
any store or dwelling house in New 
Haven. Certain it is that the stores 
of that city were frequently raided 
at night by persons who made no 
break and left no trace in the morn- 
ing except the evident loss of goods 
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of one kind or another. In one in- 
stance several thousand dollars 
worth of jewelry were taken from a 
safe, yet in the morning both store 
and safe wére locked as when left 
the night before. It was a peculiar- 
ity of the brothers’ work that they 
never seemed to have been in a hur- 
ry, but took time to replace every- 
thing as they found it. 

Naturally suspicion fell upon em- 
ployees at first, because of the evi- 
dent use of keys. But after a time 
the common exclamation on the dis- 
covery of such a piece of work was, 
“The Barnes boys have been here!” 
Yet so artful were they in hiding 
and disposing of their booty that for 
a long time they baffled conviction. 
And woe to the man who had them 
arrested and failed to convict them. - 
He was sure to be visited with ven- 
geance worse than the crime. 

In the life of the period the Barnes 
brothers held about the same posi- 
tion and inspired about the same 
terror that in later times in the west- 
ern country attached to the names 
of the James gang or the Younger 
brothers. True, they were never 
guilty of murder and: never commit- 
ted robbery in broad daylight in a 
spirit of bravado. In fact theirs 
were not so much crimes of daring 
as of skill. But so numerous and 
so ingenious were their midnight 
raids upon banks, stores and private 
residences that the entire state lived 
in nightly fear of their attacks. Yet 
women who trembled at the mere 
mention of their names, when they 
saw them in prison wondered at 
their fear and remonstrated with 
the officers against the harshness 
of the treatment accorded to them. 
It was difficult to believe that 
such quiet appearing men could be 
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the heroes of such terrific stories. 

After many futile efforts to entrap 
them, they were finally caught by a 
mere: accident. The cashier of a 
bank in one of the cities not far 
from New Haven chanced to be re- 
turning to his home one night an 
hour or more after the clocks had 
struck twelve, and passed the bank 
on his way. Almost at the door he 
met a man walking leisurely along 
and it flashed upon his mind that 
this stranger answered well to the 
descriptions which he had heard of 
the famous burglars. Possibly he 
was a patrol. 

Continuing his course unaltered 
till well out of sight, the cashier 
then took the shortest route to the 
police station. He told his story in a 
few moments and asked for a num- 
ber of officers to accompany him to 
the bank in hot haste for an investi- 
gation. Quickly the officers armed 
themselves and sallied out. Taking 
different routes they approached the 
bank in two squads from opposite 
directions. The cashier and chief 
coming suddenly around a corner 
found the man still walking close to 
the door. Before he could speak or 
give any warning a pistol was 
pointed at him and he was ordered 
to surrender and keep silence. See- 
ing that resistance was useless, he 
obeyed. A moment later the re- 
mainder of the force arrived and 
quietly waiting till the two brothers 
completed their work and came out 
of the door they arrested them with 
the evidences of their guilt upon 
them. They were soon lodged in 
Newgate for a long term. 

When first brought to the prison, 
the officers observing their slight 
stature and quiet manners imagined 
that they should have little difficulty 
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with them. They were even dis. 
posed to allow them the largest free. 
dom that the prison rules would per- 
mit. 

Indeed, it was thought impos- 
sible that they could tamper suc- 
cessfully with the heavy locks and 
bars of the prison. Their extraor- 
dinary skill in all forms of mechani- 
cal work made them a valuable ad- 
dition to the force at the smithery. 
The work done by them was ofa 
superior quality for they took pride 
in displaying their powers, and their 
ingenuity was. often called into re 
quisition for the improvement of the 
machinery then in use. 

While they were thus rendering 
good service to the state they were 
also making good use of their op- 
portunities for their own advantage. 
From time to time they secreted 
various bits of metal about their 
persons when they went down to 
the caverns at night, and from these 
they soon had a complete set of 
tools made to aid them in escaping. 
There were files and saws and skele- 
ton: keys and numerous other de- 
vices such as burglars know how to 
use. And it was their custom im- 
mediately after the departure of the 
guards to unlock their own fetters 
and those of as many of their fellow 
prisoners as they thought best, so 
leaving them free to work at any 
proposed scheme of escape. The 
fetters were carefully replaced be- 
fore the men were called up in the 
morning and the work below ground 
was hidden away from sight. The 
conspirators were betrayed however 
by some unknown person, the tools 
were confiscated, and after this the 
brothers were ironed with special 
care and every night their feet were 
made fast in the stocks. But it was 
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not very long before they succeeded 
in once more unlocking their fetters 
and setting nearly all their fellow 
prisoners free for an attempt at es- 
cape that nearly proved successful. 

So quick were the brothers in all 
their motions and so dextrous in un- 
locking fetters and similar feats that 
some of the guards and nearly all 
the convicts believed them to be in 
league with the devil. They were 
known as the wizards of the prison, 
and sometimes gave exhibitions of 
their skill for the amusement of 
visitors. 

Of the three William was the most 
dextrous. On one occasion he was 
sent to Southwick under care of a 
guard to open a safe, the lock of 
which had been injured and refused 
to act. The refractory mechanism 
offered little difficulty to the expert 
cracksman and he was soon on his 
way home again with a good fee for 
his services in his pocket. ~The 
guard accompanying him, though 
much larger and stronger than he, 
was a man of slow motions and 
slower thought. When they were 
at a lonely spot on the road Barnes 
called his attention to something in 
the opposite direction and in a mo- 
ment slipping off his shackles 
struck the guard with them and 
felled him to the earth. Before he 
could recover his wits the manacles 
were on his own wrists and he was 
prisoner. Barnes then gagged him 
and dragging him several rods from 
the road concealed him in the under- 
brush. He then fled to New Lon- 
don where he was recaptured. 

Even the convicts seem to have 
been deceived at first by ‘the appear- 
ance of these men. “The gentlemen 
convicts” they called them because 
of their refined manners and their 


refusal to enter into the low conver- 
sation and lower amusements of the 
underground life. Total abstinence 
from the drinking habits so common 
among the inmates of the prison was 
also a distinguishing mark of the 
trio, and was looked upon as a sign 
of weakness. Noting these things 
and also perceiving their slight sta- 
ture, some of the stronger ones 
thought it would be safe to bully 
them. But they quickly learned that 
although not large in body the men 
could more than make up in skill 
and determination what they lacked 
in brute force. They soon made it 
plain that they feared nothing. One 
or two encounters with the leading 
bullies of the place served to estab- 
lish their supremacy, and even 
Aaron Goomer, the gigantic negro, 
who weighed almost as much as the 
three together and who could fell an 
ox with his fist, had a wholesome 
fear of the little wizards. Within a 
week from the day of their arrival 
they were the recognized leaders of 
the convict body, and John, the eld- 
est, was leader of the three. 

With all their skill their schemes 
for escape were unavailing. Moré 
than once each of them succeeded in 
getting outside of the walls; but 
they were so well known through- 
out the state that they were sure to 
be recaptured and brought back 
again before they could put them- 
selves beyond the state’s jurisdic- 
tion. So they served their full 
term of seven years with some added 
months because of insubordination. 

The system of prison discipline 
employed at Newgate and the spirit 
of.the institution were not calculat- 
ed to bring about the reformation of 
the convicts. The custom of loading 
them with irons and chains while at 
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work, the frequent and severe flog- 
gings for failure to fulfil their tasks 
or for any breach of discipline, 
kindled in their hearts the desire for 
revenge. And in several instances 
the murder of a prison officer was 
the immediate outcome of this treat- 
ment. Scarcely less harmful was 
the practice of herding the prisoners 
together in the mines instead of put- 
ting them in separate cells at night. 
There the better and worse elements, 
the young and old criminals congre- 
gated together to brew mischief, so 
that it was a regular school of vice. 
The midnight revels, too, often 
turned the caverns into a howling 
den of wild beats making sleep im- 
possible and destroying all hope of 
rest. 

It is not strange therefore that 
the seven years’ sojourn of the 
Barnes brothers intensified rather 
than cured their criminal propensi- 
ties and that they went forth to con- 
tinue their career as burglars. Their 
release was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by new breaks and it was 
only three years later that they 
were committed to the old prison 
for a second and longer term. 


VII 
A Pre-Millennial Resurrection 


Escapes form a part of the record 
of every prison: and the record of 
Newgate is no exception. Being 
considered exceptionally secure, the 
gloomy dungeons in the heart of 
Talcott mountain became the nat- 
ural place of confinement for the 
most desperate criminals or for 
those who had proven their skill in 
prison breaking. To be sure the 
number of escapes even there was 
not small; yet few, if any other 
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prisons of the time had so good a 
reputation. 

The committee originally appoint- 
ted by the General Assembly to ex- 
plore the place and pronounce upon 
its availability for the purpose had 
reported that by expending less than 
fifty pounds the caverns could be 
so perfectly secured that it would 
be “next to impossible for any per- 
son to escape from them.” And we 
smile when we read in connection 
with this statement the testimony 
of the prison records that during 
the first ten years of its occupation 
more than half of the persons com- 
mitted to Newgate effected their es- 
cape from its caverns. Yet most of 
us would doubtless have agreed 
with that original committee in pro- 
nouncing the mines an absolutely 
secure place of imprisonment. 

To the uninitiated the most ordi- 
nary stone walls seem to present an 
impassible barrier to freedom. And 
when there are added to these heavy 
manacles, subterranean caverns, 
numerous guards, and all the other 
restraining forces of prison life, we 
wonder how any man can ever over- 
come such obstacles and regain his 
liberty. But a company of crimi 
nals, familiar with all the arts of de- 
ception, skilled in house breaking, 
alert for opportunities, is not easily 
discouraged. Herded together as 
they were at night, these men had 
every chance to compare notes, to 
exchange bits of information regard- 
ingthe weak points of the prison 
or negligent habits on the part of 
any of the guards, and to assist one 
another in contriving tools and lay 
ing plans for escape.. The-dark re- 
cesses of the caverns also afforded 
the best of places in which to con 
ceal any materials that might be of 
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service in an emergency, or any lit- 
ter resulting from efforts to dig out. 
And although the average mental 
power of the criminal class is low, 
many of these people display re- 
markable acumen in the particular 
sphere of crime. 

At first escapes from Newgate 
were generally effected by direct 
means such as climbing out of the 
seventy foot shaft by the aid of 
confederates without, or crawling 
through the drain which opens up- 
on the mountain side. One small 
man even made his way to freedom 
by lifting a square stone from the 


floor of the “stone jug” as the Lase-. 


ment of the warden’s house was 
called and digging a tunnel under 
the wall to the outer world. Others 
would have accompanied him had 
not the one movable stone been so 
small that a full-sized man could 
not crawl through the opening thus 
made. With the improvement of 
the buildings and the increasing 
watchfulness of the keepers, how- 
ever, such methods of escape be- 
came more and more difficult; con- 
sequently the inmates were obliged 
to rely more upon their wits than 
upon skill or force to get themselves 
outside the prison walls. 

For a time the Newgate colony 
included in its number a convict 
named James Newman. This man 
was a famous prison breaker, and 
came to the mines with a record of 
which he boasted not a little to his 
companions. He had unlocked or 
scaled or dug out of more prisons 
than any other man in New Eng- 
land, unless perhaps the notorious 
Stephen Burroughs should be ex- 
cepted. And after a wide experi- 
ence of prisons both in Canada and 
the United States, he declared that 


Newgate “was the hardest and most 
secure prison he ever entered.” 
Still he did not hesitate to assert he 
would find a way out of it. 

The first few months after his 
committal witnessed a number of 
experiments with the locks, walls, 
etc., in the endeavor to break out by 
his usual methods. He knew by 
heart the history of every previous 
escape from the dungeons, and the 
air shaft, well, drain, and all other 
outlets that had Leen employed by 
others were thoroughly tested by 
him and found impassible. Every- 
where he was foiled by the strength 
of the improved fortifications or the 
vigilance of the guards who had 
been specially warned to watch 
him with extraordinary care. Once 
he attempted to imitate Dublin’s 
feat of scaling the wall and nearly 
paid for his temerity with his life. 
He had succeeded somehow or other 
in gaining possession of a rope 
which he successfully threw over 
the wall and was already near the 
top when the guard on the parapet 
caught sight of him and brought 
him to the ground with a bullet. 
Another effort to steal out while the 
gate was open for business in 
the afternoon, although carefully 
planned, was nipped in the bud by 
the sudden appearance of an officer 
who chanced to be returning from 
a business trip to one of the neigh- 
boring farms. He entered the gate 
just as Newman made a rush from 
behind one of the prison buildings, 
and-catching him in his arms threw 
him to the ground after a desperate 
struggle and secured him. The flog- 
ging administered to the foiled pris- 
oner impressed him with thé use- 
lessness of attempts in that line, and 
he determined to try new tactics. 
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‘He realized that he must escape 
by stratagem if at all. .He there- 
fore pretended complete submis- 
sion. A remarkable change took 
place in his conduct. For months 
he committed no breach of disci- 
pline, and he even gave up his habit 
of shamming sickness by which he 
had been accustomed to escape the 
daily work assigned to him. For- 
merly he had surpassed even the 
hypocritical Parker in this art, giv- 
ing the authorities no little trouble. 
Besides the ordinary tricks of spit- 
ting blood, producing nausea, and 
varying his pulse, he was credited 
with being able to reduce his flesh 
quite perceptibly in a few days by 
sucking a copper cent in his mouth 
each night and swallowing the 
saliva. But now he desisted from 
all these practices and gave himself 
to whatever task might be assigned 
with apparent good will. With 
well feigned modesty and penitence 
he gave his keepers to understand 
that he had reformed and should 
lead a different life after his release. 
The officers had not sufficient con- 
fidence in his professions to trust 
him with errands outside the walls. 
He was not even allowed to go 
under the escort of a guard to work 
for farmers in the vicinity, as was 
the case with some of the convicts. 
But as the weeks grew into months 
and no outbreak occurred to indi- 
cate any insincerity on his part, lit- 
tle by little they relaxed their vigil- 
ance within the walls so far as he 
was concerned. 

Meanwhile the wily rascal was 
on the alert, determined to seize the 
first opportunity that gave good 
promise of success, but equally de- 
termined not to risk another experi- 
ence of the whipping post. Work- 
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ing at different tasks he became 
familiar with the various buildings 
in the yard and was often called 
upon to go from one to another in 
the course of his work, so that no 
attention would be paid to him so 
long as he appeared to be going 
about his business. 

At length the opportunity for 
which he was waiting presented it- 
self, and he was quick to seize it. 
One of the convicts in the prison, 
a negro named Charles Mears, died; 
and his body, encased in a rough 
wooden box, was left in the build- 
ing known as the chapel awaiting 
interment. 

In such cases it was the custom 
to detail two of the prisoners with 
a guard to convey the body to the 
prison cemetery, dig the grave and 
attend to the burial without the 
formality of a funeral service. Ac- 
cordingly at the dinner hour New- 
man heard orders given for two 
Irishmen, John Shea and Dave 
Kently, to be ready to perform this 
service for the deceased negro at 
two o’clock that afternoon. It was 
now almost one, and the dinner 
hour would soon be over. 

Before his dinner was _ finished 
Newman was taken: suddenly and 
violently sick and asked the privi- 
lege of going to his cell. This was 
readily granted, as he had not been 
guilty of shamming for nearly six 
months. He hurried from the shop 
and, finding the yard empty, walked 
quickly to the chapel, his manner 
being so thoroughly business-like 
that the guard on the parapet took 
it for granted he was going there 
on an errand. 

Once within the chapel walls he 
was comparatively safe from obser- 
vation for a time. Still he dared 
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not waste a moment. With a quick- 
ness and dexterity acquired by long 
experience in house and prison 
breaking, he pried off the cover of 
the rude coffin, taking good care to 
leave no marks and to keep the 
nails in their proper places in the 
top. This done it was the work of 
but a few moments to lift out the 
corpse and place it on the floor at 
the back of the room. Now the 
chapel was used not only for relig- 
jous services, but also for gatherings 
of a more jovial nature when the 
prison officials invited friends from 
the neighboring farms to spend a 
pleasant evening with them in 


dancing and similar festivities. One 
of these junkets had been held in 
the room only a few nights before, 
and the walls had been decorated 
with flags and bunting which had 
been taken down after the affair 
was over but wére not yet removed. 


These Newman threw over the 
body of the dead negro, and placed 
a bench carelessly in front of all. 
With the aid of a nail rod, purloined 
from the smithery and kept about 
his person for such emergencies, 
he then enlarged the nail holes in 
the sides of the coffin so that on re- 
placing the cover each nail would 
slip easily into its place. This done 
he took his place in the box and, 
carefully adjusting the nails to their 
holes, let the cover down over him. 
As the cover was made of two nar- 
row boards, these were fastened to- 
gether with thick cleats, and by 
holding tightly to these in case any- 
one should take it into his head to 
test the firmness of the cover, the 
occupant cObuld effectually conceal 
the fact that the box had been tam- 
pered with. 

Newman had not long rested in 
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his narrow quarters when Shea and 
Kently, under convoy of Moses Tal- 
cott one of the under officers of the 
prison, came in and took up the 
coffin to carry it to its last resting 
place. The burial ground was a se- 
cluded spot a little more than a half 
a mile to the north of the prison on 
the hill side: consequently the coffin 
was not carried by hand, but was 
put into an express wagon. This 
was driven by the convicts while 
the guard sat in the rear seat, im- 
mediately over the coffin, with his 
loaded gun directing the whole af- 
fair. 

During that half mile drive New- 
man scarcely dared breathe for ter- 
ror lest the guard should examine 
the box beneath him too carefully. 
Fortunately for him, however, Tal- 
cott was utterly unsuspicious, and 
in due time they reached the burial 
ground. The horse was hitched to 
a tree, a grave was hastily dug, and 
after a short time, which seemed 
extremely long to the man shut up 
in the box, the two Irishmen came 
to carry the coffin to the grave. 

Now the critical moment had 
come. Thus far the plan had 
worked to perfection. The rough 
wooden box had not furnished the 
most comfortable resting place for 
the supposed invalid; but it had 
provided the means for getting out- 
side the prison walls. The next 
thing to be done was to secure a 
stay of proceedings before he should 
be placed in quarters even more re- 
stricted than those of Newgate 
prison. 

The bearers were ignorant fel- 
lows and superstitious like many of 
their class. The guard was not a 
very intelligent man. And the place 
was well adapted to produce in all 
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a sense of awe. Just before they 
reached the grave there came from 
the coffin the sound of a supressed 
sigh. The two bearers turned pale, 
looked at one another in fright and 
came to a stand still. The guard 
came close up to them and demand- 
ed the reason of their halt. Just as 
he caught sight of their blanched 
faces an unearthly groan followed 
the sigh. “Howly Moses!” yelled 
Shea, “the naygur is comin’ to 
loife!” “Ow! Ow! It’s his ghost!” 
howled Kently, utterly demoralized. 
And with a common impulse they 
dropped the coffin and made a bee 
line for the prison shouting “Och 
murther, he’s afther us! He’s 
afther us!” mistaking the guard 
who was close behind them and 
only a trifle less terrified than them- 
selves for the ghost of the dead 
negro. In their frantic haste they 
forgot the horse and wagon, and 
covered the entire distance in time 
that would have done credit to pro- 
fessional sprinters. 

Arrived at the prison the men 
panted out their story in a manner 
that left no room for doubt as to 
the genuineness of their fright. Tal- 
cott, however, having somewhat re- 
covered from his panic in the course 
of his hard run, tried to make it ap- 
pear that his haste was due simply 
to anxiety lest his prisoners should 
escape: but he could not quite ac- 
count for the absence of his musket 
which he flung down at the begin- 
ning of the race. And the sugges- 
tion that he return at once for the 
abandoned team was promptly met 
with the reply that he was so ex- 
hausted by his chase after the stam- 
peding Irishmen as to be unfit for 
the tramp. 

The more intelligent officers sus- 
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pected some trick, and a couple of 
them were preparing to go to the 
cemetery and finish the job so rude. 
ly abandoned, or at least to ferret 
out the mystery connected with it, 
when the guard on the parapet sud- 
denly called out, “Where's New- 
man?” He then told of seeing New- 
man go into the chapel just before 
the close of the dinner hour, and he 
did not recall seeing him return, 
though he might have done so with- 
out being observed. A hasty search 
failed to discover the missing man, 
and an examination of the chapel 
quickly brought to light the body 
of the negro concealed under the 
pile of cloth. The secret was now 
out, and the guards made all speed 
to the cemetery, where they found 
the empty coffin lying on the 
ground; but the horse, wagon and 
musket had disappeared and their 
utmost activity failed to recover 
them. 

Meanwhile, with the dropping of 
the coffin the revived corpse rolled 
out, and lost no time in taking pos- 
session of the abandoned musket 
mounting the deserted express wag- 
on and putting the horse to his best 
sveed in a direction opposite to that 
by which he had come to the ceme- 
tery. Newman had a full hour the 
start of his pursuers, and he made 
good use of it. After travelling 
about a dozen miles he came to a 
iurmhouse whose occupants were 


,temporarily absent and effected a 


change of clothing that rendered 
him safe from suspicion besides ob- 
taining a sum of money that had 
been carefully stored up against a 
rainy day. Later he sold the horse 
and wagon for a good sum, and tak- 
ing to the woods, escaped to parts 
unknown. 
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A Warren of the West 


By Epwarp H. CLEMENT 


HERE is another Warren be- 
sides Dr. Joseph Warren of 
Revolutionary fame though of 
the same Pilgrim-descended family. 
Josiah Warreti, born in Boston in 
1798, in Mr. William Bailie’s able 
sociological study (Small, Maynard 
& Company), is apotheosized as one 
of the heroes of the larger Social 
Revolution. This revolution is al- 
ways going on—but rt was particu. 
larly active in the years of Joseph 
Warren's young manhood and mid- 
dle life or until the grim realities 
and actualities of the Civil War 
swept away, like cobwebs and 
mists, all mere word spinnings 
and thought refinings upon social 
philosophy and social reorganiza- 
tion. Josiah Warren was one of the 
pioneers before Robert Dale Owen, 
and he had his own individualized 
ideas which he did not surrender 
even in his provisional partnership 
with the great English reformer, 
He lived continually experimenting 
with society-building and town- 
planting, with perhaps half a dozen 
or so new communities to his credit, 
west and east. He was a part, and 
a large part, of the great Fourierite 
movement of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century which culmi- 
rated in experimental communities 
throughout the land. Horace Greeley 
became its sponsor in the press and 
Brook farm gained for it a place 
in American literature. 
But Josiah Warren stood apart 
from this also, as from Robert Dale 


Owen's co-operative movement. As 
his biographer says: “Until this 
wave subsided and the sincere but 
mistaken communists had time to 
learn by experience the inevitable 
but melancholy lesson, .the Indivi- 
dual reformer decided ‘to remain 
quiescent.” Hethenspentsome years 
in mechanical pursuits during which 
he invented the cylinder printing 
press though others patented it twenty 
years after. But his most enduring 
achievement and monument is his 
doctrine crystallized in the phrase. 
“Sovereignty of the Individual.” 


This was coined by Warren and was 
borrowed, with due acknowledg- 


ment, by John Stuart Mill in his 
famous essay on Liberty. In hisauto- 
biography Mill speaks appreciatively 
of “A remarkable American, Mr. 
Warren” who “formed a system of 
society on the foundation of the sov- 
ereignty of the individual.” Herbert 
Spencer has made the same principle 
the apex of his synthetic philoso- 
phy. In his “Principles of Ethics” 
he formulates it in the law of equal 
freedom: “Every man is free to do 
that which he will provided he in- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man.” Whatever merit at- 
taches to the discovery of this prin- 
ciple of human conduct as the basis 
of a clear conception of justice, Mr. 
Bailie insists, must be credited to 
Josiah Warren who first saw its full 
significance and demonstrated its 
practical applications. Indeed it 
may be said that to this end he 
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devoted with admirable singleness of 
purpose his whole life. “When man- 
kind comes toe recognize this great 
fundamental truth the need of com- 
pulsory cohesive authority as em- 
bodied in government will pass 
away,’says the idealist anarchism of 
the Tolstoi stripe. “Under the plaus- 
ible pretext,” wrote Warren, “of pro- 
tecting person and property, govern- 
ments have spread wholesale des- 
truction, famine and misery all over 
the earth where peace and security 
might otherwise have prevailed. 
They have shed more blood, commit- 
ted more murders, tortures, and 
crimes in struggles against each 
other for the privilege of governing 
than society would or could have 
suffered in the absence of all govern- 
ments whatever.” 


After a strenuous life, thickly 


strewn with apparent. failures, this 
Warren of the West came back to 
Boston and its neighborhood. Sev- 
eral years were spent hereabouts in 


authorship and parlor lecturings, 
with his home at Cliftondale and at 
Princeton, Worcester County, where 
he died in 1874, at the age of 76. 
The unpatented early Warren 
“speed press” was capable of throw- 
ing off from its cylinders and end- 
less roll of paper, sixty or more 
copies a minute, whereas the press- 
men who operated it had never seen 
a press print more than five or six 
copies a minute. The mean instinct of 
self-preservation in the printers led 
them to throw the press out of order 
at every opportunity. It was a physi- 
cal illustration of the fate of all his 
schemes for the reformation of so- 
ciety by doing away with capital 
and creed in business. The immedi- 
ate examples were failures—the 
principles are “marching on.” 
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The germ of his idea was the 
“Equity Store” which he opened in 
Cincinnati in 1827. It was a little 
country store but it was believed by 
its founder to the day of his death 
to have contained the germ of the 
co-operative movement of the future, 
a fairer and finer co-operation than 
that of Robert Dale Owen. 

In the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century Cincinnati was on 
the outer edge of civilization, and 
as, at home in Boston, Josiah War- 
ren had played with his brother 
George in brass bands as a profes- 
sional musician, when the young 
man gone west reached this frontier 
town he decided to settle there as 
an orchestra-leader and teacher of 
music. He devoted his leisure at 
first, however, to several mechanical 
inventions, one of which was a lamp 
for burning lard that would furnish 
a cheaper and better light than tal- 
low. In a year or two the young 
Bostonian was running a lamp man- 
ufactory in Cincinnati. 

But this was sold almost as soon 
as started, in order that Warren and 
his family might join Owen in the 
grand experiment which was about 
to begin at New Harmony, Indiana, 
where goo enthusiasts were gathered 
from all parts of the country on the 
Rappite estates (owned by Rapp, 
the founder of this German social 
reform) and laying the foundations 
of the intelligent community which 
is today a centre of light and leading 
as it always has been for the Middle 
West—“The Athens of the West, a 
home of culture and a centre of re- 
form” as it is called in a recent num- 
ber of Unity. Two years sufficed 
for Warren of thg, vicissitudes, dis- 
appointment and#imharmony of the 
New Harmony community as it 
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then existed. He left there thorough- 
ly convinced of the inadequacy of 
communism to correct the evils of 
private capital and the failure both 
of paternalistic authority and major- 
ity rule as forms of government. 
Twenty-nine years later, writing of 
his New Harmony experiences, War- 
ren thus records his mature judg- 
ment: “What a world of disappoint- 
ment and suffering this experience 
might have saved others who have 
kept on organizing communities. 
phalansteries, political parties, and 
national revolutions, only to fail 
of course as we did, and to de- 
stroy by degrees the little hope 
that exists of making the world 
more fit to live in.” All the affairs 
of the community were decided 
either by Owen as proprietor, or by 
the will of the majority; personal 
liberty was at a discount and in- 
centive to sustained individual effort 
was lacking. Cured here for good 
of all faith in any scheme based on 
community of goods and authority 
of organization, Warren returned 
to Cincinnati at twenty-nine a con- 
firmed Individualist—today his pan- 
egyrist hails him as “the First 
American Anarchist”—an American 
Tolstoi before Tolstoi. 

He was not long in elaborating 
an experiment which was either to 
prove the practicability of Individu- 
alism or demonstrate its futility. His 
invention was then and long after- 
wards known as the “Time Store,” 
or as he called it the “Equity Store.” 
Its business was conducted on the 
principle of the equal exchange ef 
labor measured by the time occupied 
and exchanged, hour for hour, with 
other kinds of labor. All goods were 
marked with the price in plain fig- 
ures which was their Cost price, 
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plus a nominal percentage to cover 
freight, shrinkage, rent, etc., usually 
about four cents on the dollar. Busi- 
ness was done in this manner: The 
purchaser selects what he needs; 
the time spent by the merchant in 
waiting upon him, is found by ref- 
erence to the big clock of the store; 
and the customer gives his labor 
note for so many minutes in car- 
penter work, or if the customer be a 
woman, say, SO many minutes in 
needle work. The store keeper thus 
agreed to exchange his time in dis- 
tributing goods for an equal amount 
of the time of those who bought 
goods. Profits on the goods there 
were none. Here was the application 
and the principle of pure labor for 
labor, the Cost principle in its most 
primitive form. His store was also 
a depository for salable products. 


Fhe depositor of goods when his 
wares had been accepted was at lib- 
erty to take other goods to an equal 
amount from the store or to take 


Josiah Warren’s labor notes in- 
stead. The Equity Store had many 
sympathetic friends who wished to 
raise capital for its enlargement, but 
Warren discouraged them, as it was 
inconsistent to ask capital’s aid 
while trying to kill capital. One 
wholesale merchant assured Warren 
that the time would come when all 
the world would conduct its busi- 
ness on those principles. 

During Warren’s first residence in 
Cincinnati he had obtained a lease 
for ninety-nine years from Mr. Nicho- 
las Longworth, the well known Cin- 
cinnati merchant, giving him eight 
blocks of the best building land in 
the middle of Cincinnati. Upon this 
estate the young genius from Boston 
built a few brick houses in one of . 
which he lived for several years. 
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But it was in one of these blocks 
that the first Equity Store was set 
up, to furnish a concrete example of 
the meaning of Cost as the limit of 
price; and in order to engage in the 
broader dissemination of his prin- 
ciples the Boston reformer decided 
to terminate the store experiment, 
and soon after that his conscientious 
scruples as to holding land for spec- 
ulative purposes, in order to acquire 
wealth by rise of land values not 
due to the creation of the individual 
owner bit to social causes beyond 
his control, caused him to go to Mr. 
Longworth and return uncondition- 
ally the lease which would have 
made him a multi-millionaire. 
Warren and Robert Dale Owen 


were close friends for a while and 


Owen invited Warren to come to 
New York and found an institution 
devoted to educating the world to 
Equitable Commerce, for which 
Owen would furnish the funds. But 
Owen’s previous arrangements de- 
layed action until Warren tired of 
waiting for him, returned to Ohio, 
and there his next move was an 
“Equity” village. At this time in a 
sparsely settled country village he 
supported his family by his precari- 
ous earnings as a band musician. 
But inspired by his steadfast faith 
in the ultimate regeneration of the 
race he began the building of his 
village, with half a dozen families. 
Malaria and constant sickness soon 
carried off the less robust of their 
members and deterred others from 
coming. So he again returned to 
New Harmony, which despite the 
failure of communism had grown 
into a prosperous town. Here a new 
“Time Store” was inaugurated and 
“no institution political, moral or 
religious ever assumed a more sud- 
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den and extensive popularity than 
the Time Store of New Harmony,” 
writes Warren. His own account 
of its ending is this: “When all the 
stores in the surrounding country 
had come down in their prices to an 
equilibrium with the Equity Store, 
the custom naturally flowed back 
again to them and the next step was 
to wind up the Time Store and com- 
mence a village.” With the money 
which his typographical inventions 
had brought him,$7,ooo for stereotyp- 
ing patents, he secured land and be- 
gan another model town, in which 
he was to show the victims of cap- 
ital how they could escape from its 
tyranny. When they began on the 
new plan in July, there was not $10 
in the possession of all the settlers. 
3ut by the following December 
most of the families had good 
houses, some being built of brick 
two stories high, nearly or wholly 
paid for. The owner of the mill is- 
sued his notes payable in lumber; 
a man paid for his lot with his labor 
notes; the mill needed that man’s 
labor and the owner of the mill 
needed lumber. The man who sold 
his labor issued his notes promising 
his labor in the mill, the owner of 
the mill took them of the land own- 
er for lumber, and the laboring man 
redeemed them in tending the mill. 
“With all my hopes,’ said Warren, 
in writing about this new town 
(which was called Utopia), “I did 
not expect to see land bought with 
labor notes so soon as this.” 

But still another settlement was 
to be among the fruits of this in- 
domitable optimist’s propagandism. 
Having taken up his abode in 1850 
in New York City, where he con 
verted Stephen Pearl Andrews, the 
philosophical writer and reformer, 
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to the philosophy of “Equity’—a 
following arose both in New York 
and in Boston for Warren’s Indivi- 
dualistic form of co-operation. War- 
ren was accustomed to hold informal 
meetings in “parlor conversations,” 
in which he disseminated his ideas. 
The Fourierites were easily won 
over to Warren’s improvements on 
their ideas in these gatherings for 
the discussions of social problems 
in the light of the now varied ex- 
perience of the veteran. A colony 
was founded in Long Island 40 miles 
from New York and called “Modern 
Times.” The publicity which the 
New York papers gave it in the 
’50’s drew to it an undue number of 
cranks and disreputable and “other- 
wise obnoxious” persons of both 
sexes. But the village finally shook 
itself free of them—and broad ave- 
nues, tree shaded streets, pretty cot- 
tages, surrounded by _ strawberry 
beds and well-tilled gardens with a 
population of honest and industrious 
people, formed the community. Mon- 
cure D. Conway who visited Modern 
Times in 1858, described Warren as 
“A man to whom all show a profound 
respect, and who was introduced as 
the reformer to embody whose ideas 
the village had been established. He 
was a short, thick-set man about 
fifty years of age, with a bright, rest- 
less blue eye, and somewhat rest- 
less, too, in his movements. His 
forehead was large, descending to a 


good full brow; his lower face, es- . 


pecially the mouth, was not of equal 
strength, but indicated a mild en- 
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thusiasm. He was fluent, eager, and 
entirely absorbed in his social ideas. 
It was pleasant to listen to him.” 
The panic of 1857 wrecked the en- 
terprise of Modern Times, but 
though the original aims of the pio- 
neers were lost sight of in the strug- 
gle for existence, the village of Mod- 
ern Times, like the town of New 
Harmony, has never wholly depart- 
ed from its original spirit and char- 
acter, 

It is impressive, in looking back 
over the career of this Massachu- 
setts genius whom Mr. Bailie has 
restored to public knowledge, to see 
that whatever he did, whether in 
achievement, or in martyrdom, was 
done in the name and for the good of 
all. His surrender of his ninety-nine 
year lease of eight blocks of land in 
the heart of Cincinnati, his throwing 
open to public benefit the idea of 
stereotyping a cylinder of type and 
printing from the endless roll now in 
universal use, for better dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, and with the 
naive design of “taking the printing 
power out of the exclusive control 
of merely mercenary managers and 
making it as accessible as the use of 
speech or pen’—all is of the fine 
altruism which has come to be rec- 
ognized as the highest test of char- 
acter—that “feeling which if per- 
fect, would make a man never think 
of, or desire, any beneficial condition 
for himself, in the benefits of which 
all the rest are not included,” as 
John Stuart Mill simply and nobly 
formulated it. 





Ballads of Old Boston 


The Flying Irishman 


(1754) 
By M. A. DEWo.tFE Howe 


With a rural clamor in urban air, 
Chattering, twittering everywhere 

Over the mouldered slabs that say, 

“Here lie the elect of the royal day,” 

The sparrows flutter on restless wing— 
English sparrows to honor the King 
Whose name the ancient Chapel saves: 
Mark them when next you pass the graves, 
Then another flight, of a stranger kind, 
Over the tombstones, bring to mind. 


No English bird, but an Irish wight, 

Was the aeronaut who made.this flight. 

The Chapel was building, and nearly done; 

At least the roofing was well begun,— 

And the workmen unawed by the holy place 
Established a most unholy race. 

For every day at the noontime bell 

They scrambled down to the ground pell-mell, 
And who came last must ever be first 

To pay for quenching his comrades’ thirst. 


Now Pat was the nimblest of all the lot, 
And vowed that never he’d pay the shot 
For so dry a crew:—they vowed he would, 
Or the reason why must be understood. 
So they plotted, and hatched a flawless plan 
To drink at the cost of the Irishman. 
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One summer’s day as noon drew nigh 

They followed Pat with a watchful eye. 

To finish the task he was set to do 

There were minutes to spare—if the bell rang true! 
3ut bearing slate to the roof’s far end, 

He needed Time at least for a friend; 


Then Time betrayed him, for, hark, too soon, 


The planned precipitate stroke of noon! 

He turned to look at the belfry steps— 
Packed, like a caucus! each particeps 
Criminis jeering and joking Pat! 

But quick! there’s a trick worth two of that, 
And playing it now he may save in a trice 
His pride and his purse from sacrifice ! 


He draws a slate from out of his pack, 
Slips it sled-wise under his back— 
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And coasts away like the School-street boys, 
With less of laughter, and more of poise— 
Every bit of it needed, too, 

When forth from the eaves he cleaves the blue; 
Say rather the green, for he sails clean through 
A tree’s thick leafage, and lights at last, 

Still on his slate, all dangers past, 

Sitting upright on an ancient tomb 

Like a rising saint on the day of doom! 


No English sparrow—an Irish wight 

Only could make so grand a flight, 

With time at the end of it, sound and tight 
To run to the foot of the belfry stairs, 

And taking the plotters unawares 

To greet them: “Bedad, have ye never heard 
Of the early worm and the Irish bird?” 








The Empty Vase 


By EMMA BEATRICE THAYER 


It stands complete, yet strangely incomplete ; 
An empty vase, where faint sweet odors cling, 
Soft memories of blossoms fair, and sweet, 
Long faded with the light of vanished spring. 


My heart resigned, yet conscious of unrest, 
My empty life, its faded flower hath known, 
That dear dead blossom, which my life hath blest. 
Naught can recall save memory alone. 


And yet, I know, that in some garden fair, 
God’s mercy tendeth some sweet bud for me, 

And so this rose, with heart of beauty rare, 

I pluck, dear empty vase, and give to thee. 

















‘The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


By STEPHEN O. SHERMAN AND WEsTON F. HuTCHINS 


Vv 


Ancient and Modern Judicial Events 


Sweetser’s Great Legal Victories—Governor Andrew's Controversy with the Supreme 
Court—Removal of Judge Day from the Barnstable Probate Court—Where the Courts 
of Suffolk County Were Formerly Quartered—Faneuil Hall Used for Murder Trials— 
Churches Also Availed of in an Emergency. 
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HEODORE H. SWEETSER have taken his place with the great 
was an intellectual giant and men who have done honorable ser- 
his physical powers were pro- vice for the country. Law instead 
portionate to his mental ability. of politics was his chosen life 
He was a natural leader of men, work, and the only exception was 
and if he had been called to repre- when he consented to become a 
sent Massachusetts in the Congress member of the Massachusetts House 
of the United States he would of Representatives from Lowell in 
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1868. As a Democrat he championed 
the cause of his party in the Legis- 
lature, but he had his match on the 
Republican side in Charles R. Train. 
Compared with men like Sweetser 
and Train the so-called leaders of 
both political parties today are pig- 
mies. Mr. Sweetser had as lieuten- 
ants Benjamin Dean, Patrick A. Col- 
lins, William Gaston, Melville E. In- 
galls, afterwards president of the Big 
Four Railroad Company, Alonzo M. 
Giles, Thomas J. Gargan and 
Charles Levi Woodbury of Boston, 
John Quincy Adams of Quincy, 
John K. Tarbox of Lawrence, 
Thomas F. Plunkett of Pittsfield 
and Edward Avery of Braintree. 
Mr. Train could count upon the 
support of Francis W. Bird of Wal- 
pole, Joshua N. Marshall of Lowell, 
Avery Plummer, Moses Kimball, 
Harvey Jewell, Linus M, Childs, Na- 
thaniel C. Nash, Alvah A. Burrage, 
Lansing Millis and Life Baldwin all 
of Boston, William A. Russell of 
Lawrence, afterwards member of 
Congress, John I. Baker of Beverly, 
Charles J. McIntyre of Cambridge, 
now judge of probate, John B. Good- 
rich of Newton, Theodore C. Hurd 
of Framingham, now clerk of courts 
for Middlesex, Colonel William T. 
Grammar of Woburn, James B. 
Francis of Lowell, the eminent hy- 
draulic engineer, Thomas L. Nelson 
of Worcester, afterwards judge of 
the United States District Court, 
Stephen M. Crosby of Williams- 
town, Shepard Thayer of Adams, 
Colonel Eliphalet Stone of Dedham, 
Rodney French of New Bedford, 
Tracey P. Cheever of Chelsea, Gen- 
eral William Schouler of Lynn, Ad- 
jutant General of the Common- 
wealth during the civil war, General 
William Sutton of South Danvers, 
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Marshal Wilcox of Lee, Samuel W. 
Bowerman of Pittsfield, Richard H. 
Dana of Cambridge, and Thomas 
Parsons of Brookline. 

When Mr. Train and Mr. Sweet- 
ser were arrayed against each other 
it was a battle royal and the best 
interests of the Commonwealth 
were the issue. 

Mr. Sweetser in the practice of 
law had an able associate in William 
Sewall Gardner, afterwards one of 
the justices of the Superior, and later 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Gardner 
had a well balanced mind and at the 
bar and upon the bench his merits 
were appreciated. Together Messrs 
Sweetser and Gardner presented 
many important questions to the full 
bench of the Supreme Court, and 
their contentions were almost invari- 
ably sustained. 

One of their great victories in- 
volved constitutional rights never in 
dispute before. In 1871 there was 
an investigation by a Legislative 
committee of charges of corruption 
against the State police which sub- 
sequently led to the abolition of that 
force. Much of the testimony to 
sustain the allegations came from 
liquor dealers with whose business 
state officers were brought into close 
relations. Realizing that testimony 
along that line would not in every 
instance be voluntary, the legislature 
passed an act granting immunity 
from prosecution to all such dealers 
who should be called before the com- 
mittee, and further provided that 
they should be compelled to testify. 

Henry Emery, proprietor of the 
Merrimac House at Lowell, when 
called before the committee refused, 
on the advice of Sweeter and Gard- 
ner, to testify. The committee re- 
ported the facts to the House of 
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Representatives which adjudgd Em- 
ery guilty of contempt and sentenc- 
ed him to imprisonment for twenty- 
five days in the Suffolk County jail. 

In less than an hour afterwards 
Emery was before Judge Wells of 
the Supreme Court upon a writ of 
habeas corpus, and Judge Wells, af- 
ter a brief hearing reserved the legal 
questions raised forthe determination 
of the full courtandadmitted Emery 
to bail in the sum of $5,000. The 
action of Judge Wells in permitting 
Emery to have his freedom while 
the case was pending before the full 
court deal of talk 
among the lawyers at the time, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that Em- 
ery had been committed for con- 
tempt by one of the branches of the 


made a_ good 


AND 
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General Court, and it was predicted 
that Judge Wells would not have al- 
lowed bail unless he had been con- 
vinced that the ultimate decision 
would have been in favor of Emery. 
Judge Wells must have heard of 
this talk for in a foot note to the 
opinion of the full court written by 
him, he says: “Bail allowed to be 


CALEB CUSHING, 

given without any regard to the 
question whether or not the petition- 
er was entitled to be released finally 
upon the writ. 

“Gen. Sts., See 144, Sec. 24 pro- 
vides that until judgment is given, 
the court or judge may remand the 
party, or may bail him to appear 
from day to day, or may commit 
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him to the sheriff of the county, or 
place him under such other care and 
custody as the circumstances of the 
case may require. 

“It is the special authority and 
not the general power to admit to 
bail, that has thus far been exercised 
in this case.” 

The full court in declaring the act 
unconstitutional and ordering the 
discharge of Emery said: “The pro- 
vision of the Declaration of Rights, 
that no subject shall be compelled 
to accuse or furnish evidence against 
himself, exempts the subject from 
disclosing circumstances of his of- 
fense as well as making confessions 
of guilt; applies to investigations 
ordered and conducted by the Leg- 
islature, or either of its branches; 
is regulated therein by the same 
rules as in judicial or other in- 
quiries and is not dispensed with 
by any statute which fails to secure 
the subject from future liability and 
exposure to be prejudiced, in any 
criminal proceeding against him, as 
fully and extensively as he would be 
secured by availing himself of the 
constitutional privilege.” 

At about the time the Emery 
case was attracting public attention 
Messrs. Sweetser and Gardner won 
in another case involving new and 
important questions. One Frederick 
Lockwood had been convicted in the 
Superior Criminal Court at Boston 
on a charge of the embezzlement of 
a large amount of money in cotton 
transactions. Exceptions were tak- 
en to the Supreme Court and pend- 
ing their disposition the Governor 


and Executive Council, in view of 


mitigating circumstances, granted a 
pardon to Lockwood. When he was 
called for sentence in the Superior 
Criminal Court he pleaded the par- 
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don as a bar and Judge Lord report- 
ed the matter to the Supreme Court. 
That tribunal in an opinion written 
by Mr. Justice Gray held that the 
Governor had the right to grant a 
pardon after conviction before sen- 
tence, and that the defendant by 
waiving his exceptions and pleading 
the pardon was entitled to discharge. 

During the administration of John 
A. Andrew as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth he had quite a contro- 
versy with Judge Ebenezer Rock- 
wood Hoar and his associates of the 
Supreme court arising out of a mur- 
der case in 1863. Among the officers 
in the bank in the town of Malden 
was Frank E. Converse, son of the 
late Hon. Elisha C. Converse. Young 
Converse was the assistant cashier 
of the bank which at the noon hour 
was left entirely in his charge. The 
dangers of daylight robberies were 
never thought of in those days and 
there were no such precautions as 
are found in every country bank to- 
day. One afternoon on returning 
to the bank one of the officers found 
Converse dead with a bullet wound 
in his head and much of the cash 
missing. No person was seen going 
in or out of the bank at about the 
hour when it was thought the mur- 
der had occurred, and the authorities 
of Malden had little to work upon. 
But the City of Boston at that time 
had a detective force of able men, 
and a reward for the arrest of the 
murderer stimulated them to action. 
They became suspicious of Edward 
W. Green, postmaster of Malden 
and an intimate friend of young 
Converse. It was learned by the of- 
ficers that before the murder Green 
was quite heavily in debt and that 
immediately afterwards he began to 
pay his bills. Within a few davs, 
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GEORGE C. WILDE 

while Green was in Boston, the de- 
tectives arrested him and he made 
a full confession of his guilt, saying 
that his only motive for the crime 
was his sore need of money. 

Green was indicted by the grand 
jury of Middlesex County, and when 
arraigned before Judge Hoar plead- 
ed guilty to murder in the second 
degree. The Attorney General re- 
fused to accept that plea and Judge 
Hoar instructed Green that he must 
either plead guilty in the first de- 
gree or not guilty. By advice of 
counsel Green accepted the first al- 
ternative and was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

Governor Andrew refused to sign 
the death warrant of Green, con- 
tending that under the provisions of 
the statute the degree of murder 
must be fixed by a jury. In October 
of 1864 Governor Andrew asked the 
Supreme Court for an opinion as to 
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whether Judge Hoar should have al- 
lowed the prisoner to plead any 
more than simply “guilty.” 

The full bench of the Supreme 
Court sustained the action of Judge 
Hoar, and Governor then 
asked the Executive Council to 
commute the sentence of Green to 
life imprisonment but the Council 


Andrew 


HARVEY JEWELL 


refused to comply with the request. 

At the beginning of the year 1866 
Governor Andrew retired from of- 
fice and was succeeded by Alexan- 
der H. Bullock who in March of that 
year signed the warrant for the ex- 


ecution of Green. Governor An- 
drew made one more effort to save 
Green’s life and on March 21, 1866, 
filed a petition for a writ. of error 
praying for a reversal of the judg- 
ment rendered against Green. The 
court, however, reaffirmed its previ- 
ous decision, and held that under the 
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General Statutes it is competent for 
this court when held by a single 
justice to arraign a person indicted 
for a capital crime, and, if he pleads 
guilty to proceed and award sen- 
tence against him, according to 
law. 

There has been no legislation on 
the matter since Green was hanged, 
but it has been the invariable prac- 
tice of the courts not to accept a 
plea of guilty of murder in the first 
degree. If a defendant offers such 
a plea today the court will order 
a plea of not guilty to be entered on 
the record and leave the question of 
degree to be determined by a jury. 

In a previous article reference was 
made to the removal from office of 
Edward G. Loring, Judge of Pro- 
bate for Suffolk County, who at the 
same time. held the office of United 
States Commissioner and remanded 
fugitive slaves to the custody of 
their owners. The removal of Judge 
Loring was in accordance with a 
provision of the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts that a man cannot hold 
two offices at the same time. In 
striking contrast with the position 
«f Judge Loring was that taken by 
Ellis Gray Loring, a distinguished 
member of the Suffolk bar, who 
was one of the twelve who formed 
the Anti-Slavery Society in Bos- 
ton in 1833. In defence of the 
slave child “Med” in the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court he succeeded in 
obtaining the decision that every 
slave brought on Massachusetts soil 
by the owner was legally free; a 
case precisely analagous to the cele- 
brated “Somerset” case in England. 
By this argument he achieved the 
unusual success of convincing the 
opposing counsel, Benjamin R. Cur- 
tis, afterwards a justice of the Unit- 
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ed States Supreme Court, who shook 
hands with him after the trial, say 
ing: “Your argument has- entirely) 
converted me to your side, Mr. Lor 
ing.” This incident probably influ 
enced Judge Curtis to hold in his 
dissenting opinion that Dred Scott 
as aresident of Missouri, a free state 
was a citizen of that state and was 
entitled to all the privileges of a 
white man. 

Joseph M. Day, a democratic war 
horse of Massachusetts, was _ re- 
moved from the office of Judge of 
Probate for Barnstable County on 
grounds similar to those which pre- 
vailed against Judge Loring, al- 
though the motive which prompted 
action differed from that in the case 
of Judge Loring. 

Mr. Day became Judge of Probate 
in 1858, and while holding that posi- 
tion was appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms for the district of Barnstable 
with the understanding that he 
would resign the office of judge of 
probate. 

It appeared in evidence before a 
legislative committee that while 
holding both of saidoffices Day cor- 
ruptly demanded and received from 
officers recommended for appoint- 
ment by him, sums varying from $35 
to $100 each, amounting in all to 
about $1500; and that after holding 
said offices for some months he re- 
signed the collectorship for a _ pe- 
cuniary consideration, and with the 
understanding that the officials then 
appointed on his recommendation 
should not be disturbed during their 
terms of office. The committee found 
that the amount received by Judge 
Day from his successsor as Collector 
of Customs was $1800; and the evi- 
dence also showed that as Judge of 
Probate he had taken money for ad- 
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vice in probate matters which he 
was called to act upon. 

The legislature on the report of 
the committee requested the Gover- 
nor to remove Judge Day, and in 
June, 1882, Governor Long did re- 
move him. 

Julius 
bench of 


the 
for 


served on 
the Superior Court 


Rockwell 


JOHN W. BACON 


many years, and his rulings and de- 
cisions were always based on good 
sound common sense. Before en- 
tering upon a judicial career he had 
served in the Senate of the United 
States, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Edward Everett, and 
was also a member of the National 
House of Representatives for three 
terms. While in the latter branch 
he served upon the Committee on 
Territories, of which Stephen A. 
Douglas was chairman. In the im- 
portant debates that arose out of 
the report of the committee prior 
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to the civil war Judge Rockwell took 
a prominent part, and few men could 


excel him in presenting his views 


from a Whig standpoint. Judge 
Rockwell was also the first Republi- 
can candidate for governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and although defeated 
received a very large vote. In speak- 
ing of that campaign to the writer 
years afterwards Judge Rockwell 
facetiously remarked that if every 
man had voted for him who told 
him he had, he certainly would have 
been elected. In personal appear- 
ance Judge Rockwell was of the 
Abraham Lincoln type, and had a 
most kindly heart. 

John W. Bacon will be best re- 
membered as chief justice of the 
Municipal Court where he rendered 
valuable service. He possessed an 
impulsive nature, and often seemed 
to be severe when he meant to be 
humane. He realized as fully as any 
person his weaknesses, and frequent- 
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ly paused in an outburst of temper 


and did the things that his good in- 
clinations prompted. As one of the 
associate justices of the Superior 
Court he was hardly equal to the re- 
quirements of that position although 
his previous experience in the lower 
court was often valuable in the crim- 
inal session of the Superior Court. 

Mellen Chamberlain made quite a 
record as Chief Justice of the Muni- 
cipal Court, but literary pursuits 
were more congenial to him than the 
administration of the law, and after 
he resigned his seat upon the bench 
to become Librarian of the Boston 
Public Library he entered upon a 
field of work that he enjoyed and 
which the public appreciated. 

Before Faneuil Hall was built the 
public meeting place of the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Boston was in 
what is now known as the Old State 
House then called the “Old Town 
House.” The courts for Suffolk 
County were also held there from 
about 1713 to 1747, when the build- 
ing was seriously damaged by fire, 
with occasional sessions when nec- 
essary in the First Church on State 
street, which stood on the land now 
occupied by the Brazer Building. 
In the fire of December 9, 1847, val- 
uable records were destroyed except 
those of the inferior courts which 
were deposited on one of the lower 
floors that the fire did not reach. 
The walls of the entire building 
remained intact. 

When the interior of the town 
house was rebuilt a room was re- 
served for the use of the court on 
the westerly end of the second floor 
with dimensions of twenty by fifteen 
feet. The clerks’ offices were on the 
lower floor and for all important 
trials the Representatives Hall was 
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available. In the years 1746 and 
1747 murder trials were held at Fan- 
euil Hall. 

The first movement for separating 
the courts from the Town House 
was to build a brick building on 
land near the jail in 1754, the latter 
being situated between Court street 
(then Queen) and School street. 

The area between Court and 
School streets, where the old court 
house and the City Hall now stand, 
was set aside for public uses at the 
settlement of the town and was 
called the prison lot. On this site 
more than one court house and jail 
were erected as the population in- 
creased, and a court house once 
stood on the site of the present city 
Hall. 

Suffolk County in 1754, when a 
new court house and jail were com- 
pleted at a cost of $15,000, consist- 
ed of Boston, Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Milton, Wrentham, Brookline, Need- 
ham, Stoughton, Braintree, Wey- 
mouth, Hingham, Dedham, Med- 
field, Bellingham, Hull, Walpole and 
Chelsea. 

In 1768 the probate court build- 
ing was torn down and a new court 
house was erected on the site of the 
present City Hall. The new build- 
ing was of brick, three stories in 
height, and was surmounted by an 
octagon cupola. On the lower floor 
were offices for the United States 
Marshal, the Sheriff of the county, 
the Provident Institute for Savings, 
and several private offices. The 
second floor was occupied by the 
United States Circuit and District 
Courts and the third floor was used 
entirely for jury rooms. From 1810 
to 1840 this building was substan- 
tially the United States court house. 
The offices of the state courts re- 
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mained in the Old State House, and 
when sessions were held the judges 
would meet at the Old State House, 
don their robes, and in solemn pro- 
cession march to Court Square. 

In about 1832 the needs of a more 
commodious court house became so 
urgent that the existing one was de- 
molished and work was begun on 


— 
he CR aT 
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the sombre looking structure which 
now stands in Court Square. This 
building was completed at a cost of 
about $196,000, and it was supposed 
at the time that it would meet all 
requirements for a hundred years at 
least. It is a massive and unattrac- 
tive structure and was first used in 
1836. In its Doric front on Court 
street are granite columns weighing 
twenty-five tons each. These were 
hauled by oxen from the quarries at 
Quincy. A similar portico was con- 
structed at the end nearest City Hall 
and was removed about 1868 in or- 
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der to lengthen the ancient building. 

In the additional rooms thus se- 
cured a place was provided for the 
Social Library which from a small 
beginning has attained large propor- 
tions and today requires a consider- 
able part of the front of the second 
story of the Court House in Pember- 
ton Square. A feature of the old 
court house which many persons re- 
member was the “Tombs” in the 
basement where prisoners from all 
the police stations were sent before 
being taken to the Municipal Court. 

Court Square ceased to be a site 
for jails in 1822 when a new building 
for that purpose was provided in 
Leverett street. This was also oc- 
cupied by the Municipal Court and 
House of Correction. The present 
jail in Charles street was in use in 
1852. 

The new Court House in Pem- 
berton Square was completed in 
1890 and it was then believed that 
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it would be ample for many years. 
The rapid growth of civil business 
has already overcrowded it and two 
additional stories are to be built at 
a cost of $800,000. 

The first court house in Court 
Square has been made famous by 
Hawthorne who planted a rose bush 
on the grass plat near the front door 
which was a sharp contrast with the 
gloomy surroundings. 

In this building persons accused of 
witchcraft had their trial and its 
heavy oaken doors stood between 
the pirate Kidd and liberty. In the 
old court house in Court Square Pro- 
fessor John W. Webster was tried 
for the murder of George Parkman 
—one of the most celebrated cases 
in the history of criminal jurispru- 
dence. After the Dred Scott deci- 
sion and the enforcement of the Fug- 
itive Slave law there were exciting 
scenes in the old court house when 
fugitive slaves were brought before 
Edward G. Loring, United States 
Commissioner, and remanded to 
their owners. The rendition of 
Burns created intense excitement in 
Boston among the Abolitionists and 
public meetings were held at Fan- 
euil Hall and elsewhere to “protest 
against this outrage on Liberty.” At 
Faneuil Hall Wendell Phillips, The- 
odore Parker and Francis W. Bird 
spoke. While the meeting was in 
progress word was received that a 
party of negroes was attempting to 
release Burns. The meeting dis- 
solved and the large crowd present 
headed for Court Square where a 
riot was then under way. The heavy 
oaken doors were battered in but 
the police and militia restored order 
after one officer had been killed and 
several persons injured. Indictments 
for inciting a riot were found against 
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Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
(who with Albert G. Browne, Jr., 
afterwards military secretary to 
Governor Andrew and Reporter of 
Decisions of the Supreme Court, Seth 
Webb and JohnL. Swift, had formed 
a plan to rescue Burns), and a few 
others. The defendants had as coun- 
sel John A. Andrew, Henry F. Du- 
rant, John P. Hale, William L. Burt, 
afterwards Postmaster of Boston, 
and Charles M. Ellis. The cases 
never went to a jury,theindictments 
having been quashed. The interest 
in Burns was such that after he had 
been returned the South Boston 
men purchased his freedom, and he 
died in Canada in 1862. 

The Supreme Court room on the 
second floor of the old Court House 
in Court Square, which is now a part 
of the room occupied by the office 
of the city board of health, was the 
scene of many important murder 
trials and has often resounded to the 
eloquence of Webster, Choate, Cush- 
ing and other great advocates. 
Charles Dickens referred to this 
room in his visit to the Court house 
as described in American Notes. It 
was in the corridor just below this 
court room that Joseph Willard, the 
veteran clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, parted with Mr. Choate 
on the eve of his departure for Eu- 
rope, a trip from which he never 
returned alive. “Mr. Choate,” said 
Willard, “I hope you will have a 
pleasant and prosperous trip, and 
that you will return much improved 
in health.” “I shall return,” replied 
Choate, “in a thousand years.” 

The feelings of the people of Bos- 
ton became so intense on the slavery 
question that the city authorities 
were obliged to ask the United 
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States Court to vacate quarters then 
occupied in the old court house. 
These courts first removed to a hall 
in Bowdoin Square, and later se- 
cured the old Masonic Temple at the 
corner of Tremont street and Tem- 
ple Place now occupied by R. H. 
Stearns & Co. The United States 
Courts remained there for a number 
of years and when the federal build- 
ing in Post Office Square was com- 
pleted they were assigned rooms 
there which they now occupy. 

Mr. George C. Wilde was Clerk 
of the Supreme Judicial Court for 
more than forty years and his father, 
Samuel Sumner Wilde was an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court thirty-five years. A clerk of 
the court in the days of Mr. Wilde 
occupied an entirely different posi- 
tion from the clerk of today. Then 
in matters of procedure and prac- 
tice the judges relied almost entire- 
ly on the clerks; but those days have 
passed and the judges are now as 
familiar with the rules as any person 
who has had a special training along 
that line. Politics had a good deal 
to do with the change. In old times 
the clerk was selected because of su- 
perior qualifications for the position 
and after the legislature had changed 
the law so that clerks should be 
elected by the people instead of be- 
ing appointed by the judges great 
care was exercised incandidatesand 
a good clerk once installed was sure 
to receive when his term expired the 
nomination of both political parties. 
The people have always seemed to 
regard the offices of clerks of courts 
as an important part of the judicial 
system of the Commonwealth, and 
even in later years, when politics has 
invaded the field, the people have 
resented any attempt to oust the 
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trained and valuable official. There 
has not been an instance in Suffolk 
County, where all the offices have 
been attacked by the politicians 
within a few years, that a change 
has been made except where a va- 
cancy had to be filled on account of 
death. 

The old clerks like Mr. Wilde 
seemed to have a feeling that all doc- 
uments filed in their offices were ex- 
clusively under their jurisdiction,and 
that without their consent no person 
had a right to look at them. These 
clerks did not mean to be offensive, 
as they would be regarded today, 
but the traditions of the years had 
formed habits that had limited their 
view-point. 

For years the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser had an exclusive field for 
court proceedings, and it contributed 
in a great degree to the financial 
success of that paper. To do the 
work a well known lawyer was em- 
ployed and there was hardly a law- 
yer in Boston who did not consider 
it necessary to have the Advertiser 
in his office every morning. Under 
a single headline of “The Courts,” 
a column or two would frequently 
appear and important matters were 
often included. To make what would 
now be regarded as valuable news 
matter as obscure as possible the 
Advertiser had it set in agate type. 

Soon after entering the service of 
the Boston Journal the writer real- 
ized that the courts were worth look- 
ing after and decided to explore that 
field. The very first day he ascer- 
tained that a case had come before 
the Supreme Court upon which ac- 
tion had been taken that made it 
of great public interest. To get a 
good idea of the matter it was nec- 
essary to see the papers on file in 
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the clerk’s office. When Mr. Wilde 
was requested to show the papers 
he said in the most kindly way to 
the writer, “You don’t want to trou- 
ble about that. You will find it all 
in the Advertiser tomorrow.” 

The information was obtained. 
however, and that innovation revolu- 
tionized the system of secrecy that 
had prevailed from time immemorial. 
Every newspaper has a corps of men 
at the court house today and every 
paper filed is made public if it has 
any news feature. Reporters do not 
even have to ask for papers as the 
clerical force in the several offices 
appreciate what the public may de- 
sire and produce documents for in- 
spection without solicitation. 

For thirty-one years Lincoln 
Flagg Brigham was upon the bench 
of the Superior Court and for much 
of that time was its chief justice. It 
would be difficult to find a man who 
in personal appearance and in every 
other respect would make so ideal a 
judge as did Chief Justice Brigham. 
In early life it was intended that he 
should have a mercantile training 
but he was permitted to follow his 
inclinations and chose the profession 
of law. It was indeed fortunate for 
the Commonwealth that the change 
was made and it was always a pleas- 
ure to be brought into contact with 
him either personally or profession- 
ally. He studied in the office of John 
H. Clifford of New Bedford, who as 
Attorney General made such a repu- 
tation in the trial of Professor Web- 
ster for the murder of George Park- 
man that the people elected him gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Mr. Brig- 


ham formed a partnership with Mr. 
Clifford and while in that office was 
elected District Attorney for 
South Eastern district. 


the 
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Although not one oi the greatest 
lawyers of his generation Chief Jus- 
tice Brigham possessed a good deal 
of ability and judged by the recog- 
nized standard—the test of rulings 
by decisions of the Supreme Court— 
the rank of Chief Justice Brigham 
was high. 

In discriminating between right 
and wrong the senses of Chief Jus- 
tice Brigham seemed to be acute. A 
case in point well illustrates that ele- 
ment of his nature. Several. years 
ago a police officer attached to the 
Court Square station in Boston was 
detected in systematic robberies by 
which the goods of merchants had 
been stolen in the night time when 
this and another officer were on 
duty. The confederate was defaulted 
after being arraigned in the Superior 
Criminal Court and fled the country 
from which he has since been a fugi- 
tive from justice. 

The other officer, who was really 
the principal, secured the late Au- 
gustus Russ as counsel and several 
months after the indictment had 
been found retracted his plea of not 
guilty and pleaded guilty. In the 
meantime restitution had been made 
to the owners of the stolen property 
and John P. Squire, a relative of the 
officer and then in the height of his 
business prosperity, had agreed to 
take the officer into his employ at a 
good salary. 

With this condition of affairs pre- 
sented to the court Mr. Russ con- 
fidently expected that his request 
that the case be placed on file would 
be granted. But Chief Justice Brig- 
ham was upon the bench and much 
to the surprise of Mr. Russ the of- 
ficer was sentenced to state prison 
for several years. It was not so 
much as a punishment to the officer 
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that the chief justice imposed so 
severe a penalty but as an example 
to others sworn to protect the prop- 
erty of citizens. Had the officer been 
a man engaged in other occupation 
the chances were that, in view of 
all the circumstances and his future 
prospects in life, the chief justice 
would have permitted the case to be 
placed on file, but he could not over- 
look the fact that the defendant had 
betrayed a public trust and had seri- 
ously menaced the well-being of so- 
ciety. The officer after serving his 
term in prison entered the employ- 
ment of Mr. Squire and died in his 
service. 

William G. Russell must be 
classed as one of the great lawyers 
of Massachusetts and for years he 
enjoyed an extensive practice. His 
name appears upon the dockets of 
the courts in many important causes 
and whether in trying facts or argu- 
ing questions of law he had a re- 
markable success. He could have 
been chief justice of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court but preferred to remain 
at the bar where he was honored 
and respected by his associates. 

Thomas Russell, first in his class 
at Harvard and brother of William 
G. Russell, was a brilliant and suc- 
cessful lawyer, performing admir- 
ably everything he undertook. He 
was a good judge of the Superior 
Court and while upon the bench 
soon after the close of the war broke 
up an epidemic of garroting that ex- 
isted in Boston by sending the of- 
fenders to state prison for terms of 
twenty-five years each. He was 
minister to Venezuela under Presi- 
dent Grant and was afterwards Col- 
lector of the Port of Boston. He 
was a good advocate and an excel- 
lent speaker. His wife was the 
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daughter of Father Taylor, the 
founder of the Sailor’s Bethel. One 
of the daughters of Judge Russell 
married an officer of high rank in 
Venezuela. 

In 1847 in the State Senate of 
Massachusetts Mr. Thomas G. Ca- 
rey, an eminent Boston merchant, 
deprecated some proposed Anti- 
Slavery resolutions by saying that 
they were likely to make an unfa- 
vorable impression in the South and 
be an injury to business interests. 
This led Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar 
to reply that he thought it quite as 
desirable that the legislature should 
represent the conscience as the cot- 
ton of the Commonwealth. The 
names “Cotton Whigs” and “Con- 
science Whigs” were coined in this 
debate and were frequently used in 
the exciting political days just pre- 
ceding the Civil War. 

In 1843 William Wyman, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Bank of Charles- 
town, was tried for the embezzle- 
ment of bank funds. He was rep- 
resented by Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, Franklin Dexter and Eben- 
ezer Rockwood Hoar, the latter then 
being a very young man. Ashael R. 
Huntington appeared for the gov- 
ernment and had frequent alterca- 
tions with Webster during the trial. 
The latter argued that it was un- 
likely that Wyman could have ab- 
stracted large sums from the bank 
and no trace of money be found in 
his possession. He was, said Web- 
ster, a man of small property, living 
simply. but having plenty without 
extravagant habits .which would 
have been likely to tempt* him to 
such a crime. When Huntington 
came to reply, he said: “They want 
to know what’s become of the mon- 
ey. I can tell you what has become 
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Five thousand dol- 


of the money. 
lars to one counsel, three thousand 


dollars to another, two thousand 
dollars to another,” waving his hand 
in succession toward Webster, 
Choate and Dexter. Such fees, al- 
though common enough now, sound- 
ed enormous in those days. Choate 
smiled in his peculiar fashion and 
said nothing; Dexter looked up from 
a newspaper he was reading and ex- 
claimed: “This is beneath our 
notice ;” but Webster rose to his 
feet and said with great indignation: 
“Am I to sit here to hear myself 
charged with sharing the spoils with 
a thief?” The court remarked: 
“The counsel for the government 
will confine himself to the evidence,” 
and the incident was closed. Web- 
ster, however, never forgave Hunt- 
ington for what he regarded as an 
insult and friends could not bring 
them together. 

In view of a constantly increasing 
number of opinions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and also 
of Massachusetts, it may be inter- 
esting to learn that the Hon. George 
F. Hoar did not believe in dissenting 
opinions and disliked the phrase of- 
ten used, “A majority of the court is 
of opinion.” Mr. Hoar claimed that 
the courts could not retain public 
confidence and respect when nearly 
all its opinions in important matters 
were accompanied by a powerful at- 
tack on the soundness of the opinion 
and the correctness of the judgment 
from the bench itself. 

It was in the old court house on 
Court Square that Webster, Choate, 
Cushing, Sweetser, Ranney, Gaston 
and many of the other prominent 
lawyers spoke, and it was there too 
that some of the most amusing in- 
cidents recorded in the history of the 
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courts happened. One of the neatest 
turns ever made in a court of law 
occurred in a case in which William 
Gaston appeared for the defence. 
Considerable evidence of a nature 
not generally recognized in a court 
of law had put in for the 
plaintiff, vague statements, hearsay 
reports; intangible, in no sense reli- 
able, it was largely made up of 
rumors, and in his argument Mr. 
Gaston naturally referred to this. 
He said it was not legal evidence, 
and the jury did not need to be told 
that it was not admissible and 
should not be considered by the 


been 


panel. “Gentlemen,” he said, “you 
must decide this case not upon 
what has been heard by some 
one, not upon what has been re- 


ported by someone else, not upon 
things that are intangible, not upon 
rumors and reports that are in the 
air—these things are not evidence— 
you must decide it simply, solely 
and entirely upon the legal evi- 
dence, and you must decide it upon 
nothing else.” 

As Mr. Gaston resumed his seat 
everyone in the room thought he had 
won his case. It certainly did look as 
though he was on the point of one 
of his greatest triumphs. Rising 
slowly to his feet his opponent be- 
gan by referring to the closing re- 
marks of the ex-Governor: “My 
friend on the other side,” he said, 
“has referred to circumstantial evi- 
dence as ‘rumors and reports, as 
things that are “in the air,” and be- 
cause they are in the air he says 
they are worthless, are not to be re- 
ceived in a court of justice, and are 
not to be credited by you. Circum- 
stantial evidence, Gentlemen, is fre- 
quently the very best kind of evi- 
dence we can have, and yet this is 
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the very kind of evidence that my 
brother has described to you as be- 
ing ‘in the air.’ You could not come 
into this court room and by legal 
evidence sustain the proposition that 
William Gaston, my friend here, was 
one of the best governors this state 
ever had. As a legal proposition it 
might not be susceptible of proof, 
but Gentlemen it is a fact neverthe- 
less. It is in the air.” 

The laugh that followed was so 
hearty that even the grave and dig- 
nified Gaston had to join. It was one 
of the few times that his own guns 
were successfully turned upon him. 

Nathaniel J. Bradlee, the well 
known architect, was once called to 
testify in a civil case which was 
tried in orfe of the Sessions of the 
Superior Court in the oldcourt house. 
The young attorney who had sum- 
moned Mr. Bradlee apparently was 
not over well posted on the “Who's 
Who’ of the Boston of that day, and 
when the architect took the stand 
the examination began in this way. 

“Mr. Bradlee, what is your occu- 
pation ?” 

“T am an architect, and a trustee.” 

“Oh, you are a trustee, are you?” 

“T am.” 

“Well, now Mr. Bradlee, what are 
you trustee of?” 

“Real estate.” 

“What is the value of the real 
estate of which you are trustee?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ought to have some idea of its 
value had you not?” 

“T don’t think I’ve reckoned it up.” 

“Not so large you couldn’t reckon 
it up.” 

“O no!” 

“Ts it five thousand dollars?’ 

“T guess it is.” 
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“Well, is it ten thousand dollars?” 

a 

“Twenty ?” 

“All of that.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars?” 

“T presume it is.” 

“Forty thousand dollars?’ 

“Te.” 

“One hundred thousand dollars?” 

“More than that.” 

By that time the young attorney 
began to realize that he had caught 
a Tartar, and as he stopped to catch 
his breath and look around, he found 
every face in the room wreathed in 
smiles. The judge, the court officers, 
the clerk, the lawyers and spectators 
as well as the jurors were quick to 
size up the situation, a good deal 
quicker than the lawyer was, and 
when he saw how much behind the 
game he was and learned that Mr. 
Bradlee as trustee represented mil- 
lions on millions of dollars, indeed at 
that time was the largest trustee in 
Boston, the examination begun with 
so much confidence was cut short, 
the witness was allowed to depart, 
and the young lawyer learned a les- 
son he probably never afterwards 
forgot. 

In former days when the courts 
were in the old court house, Captain 
James Goodwin, a retired shipmas- 
ter,a gentleman of the old school 
and a most excellent officer, served 
as crier in the Supreme Court. While 
the bitterly contested Ely case was 
on trial and the Ely brothers sat at 
either end of the long table inside 
the bar one morning waiting for the 
court to come in, Captain Goodwin 
was explaining to a few friends the 
method of taking observations on 
board of the old packet ships which 
were the pride of our commercial 
marine in the days when the gallant 
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captain “sailed the seas over.” In 
taking these observations Captain 
Goodwin said the master of the ves- 
sel and the first and second officers 
stood on deck. When everything 
was ready -the captain shouted 
“Time” and the observations were 
taken simultaneously. Just as Cap- 


tain Goodwin had reached this point 
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leading to the bench, paused for the 
crier to Open court, and was not a 
little surprised to hear Captain 
Goodwin roar out “Time!” The 
laughableness of the situation was 
increased by the fact that it oc- 
curred at the time when the redoubt- 
able John L. Sullivan was in his 
glory as a fighter and the shout of 


in his recital, Judge Morton entered 
the court room, ascended the steps 


the court officer was at least sug- 
gestive of the call of the prize ring. 





The Spinster 
By Frances WELD DANIELSON 


In girlhood’s days she spins, her young heart light, 
The flax threads twisted gold, in her glad sight; 
For love looks from her eyes, makes her face fair, 
Easy the spinster’s task when love is there, 

Happy the heart which love’s first joy doth feel; 
While throbbingly and gayly hums the wheel. 


A wife, she spins, a thread full soft and fine, 
That shines pure white, tinged with a light divine. 
While fash’ning tiny caps and wee, small things, 
Her task seems brooded o’er by angels’ wings. 
More fitting would it be for her to kneel, 

As hushed and sweetly tender hums the wheel. 


She spins again, quietly the distaff takes, 

Her eyes are calm, her heart with anguish aches. 

A soldier’s mother brave and true must be, 

But look! the thread is dyed blood red—‘Ah me!” 
She sighs, while down her cheeks the slow tears steal, 
And sternly, bravely, sadly hums the wheel. 


Once more she spins, but slowly and more slow. 

A thread of gray it is runs to and fro. 

Peace rests upon her brow, though lined with care, 
Peace forms a halo round her snow-white hair. 
The years, the kindly years, all griefs will heal, 
So tremulously and gently hums the wheel. 





A Stern Chase 


By Tuomas J. PARTRIDGE 


HE Gloucester mackerel fleet 
had weathered the two days’ 

gale in the harbor of George- 
town, Prince Edward Island. At the 
first glimpse of fair weather every 
vessel made sail, and away we 
went, streaming down the coast, the 
sunlight shimmering on the sails. 
We were in high spirits; all our 
salt was wet, every barrel was full, 
excepting some dozen standing 
about the decks, and the word was: 
“Homeward bound.” The Skipper 
went below, brought up the flag, 


bent it to the halyards, hoisted it 
aloft, hauled it out to the peak, and 


“Old Glory” began rippling the 
news out to the rest of the fleet. We 
were well in under the land, in a 
light wind and the vessels outside, 
one after another, rapidly passed us. 
Suddenly some one cried _ out: 
“School O!”’ There, right ahead 
was the dark and fretted circle on 
the calm and level ocean. 

It was before the treaty; we were 
within the three mile limit, and for 
an American fisherman to be caught 
taking fish within that proscribed 
line meant seizure of the vessel and 
confiscation of her cargo and outfit. 

An older man would have turned 
his back on the temptation, but the 
prospects of arriving home and hav- 
ing it noised about the wharves that 
Sid Gardner, old Sid’s son, had come 
in with his scuppers awash, even 
the water and pork barrels full, was 
too much for our young Skipper. He 
looked at the few empty barrels on 


deck, hung for a moment between 
two minds and then called out im- 
pulsively: “Let your jibs run—fore- 
sheet—hard down your wheel!” As 
we rounded to, the Skipper threw 
bait into the school, and in a moment 
the rails were manned and we began 
to pick up a fish now and then. 

The “Nellie M. Brent” ran down 
on our quarter and her Captain 
hailed: “That’s pretty risky business 
Gardner; you’re well in; Fox was 
in Charlottetown yesterday.” 

Fox was the Captain of the Caha- 
dian Cutter “Sweepstakes,” patrol- 
ling: the coast. He was an indivi- 
dual. When anyone said “Fox,” it 
seemed to include himself, his ves- 
sel, his crew and the whole Canadian 
government. In 1776, his horse-rac- 
ing Virginian ancestors picked the 
wrong George. There was some of 
the old venom left in the veins of 
this “Blue-Nose” descendant, and it 
was generally understood that when 
ox found himself towing a Yankee 
fisherman into port with the King’s 
broad arrow nailed to her mainmast 
he was in his element. 

As I said, we began to pick up a 
fish now and then. It was a small 
pod we had run into, and it soon 
became evident that the result would 
not pay us for the trouble of hoist- 
ing our sails. Twice I saw the Skip- 
per slowly coil in his line and I’m 
sure the command to haul in and 
make sail was on his lips, and twice 
he drove his jig back into the sea. 
Suddenly, every line straightened 
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Our bait had 


out from the rail. 
reached bottom and brought up a 


big, hungry school. We shortened 
up our lines and went at it and in no 
time the dozen strike barrels were 
brim full and running over and the 
mackerel went flipping and trim- 
ming over the planks. 

“Strike them on deck, now, boys!” 
cried the Skipper. “We'll run into 
Canso and get barrels and salt!” 

In the excitement of fishing—the 
breach of the law, the risk we ran 
if detected—everything was forgot- 
ten, and slowly but surely the living 
fish began piling up above the dead. 

“Look at the ‘Brent’!” cried some 
one. The “Brent” was behaving in 
a strange manner. From _ being 
close-hauled and about to follow the 
rest of the fleet around East Point, 
the eastermost end of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, she was rapidly paying 
off and her flag was going aloft. 

“She’s signalling!” I said to the 
Skipper, in the berth next to him. 

The “Brent” wore ship. The next 
moment the flag appeared on her 
starboard side going frantically up 
and down the rigging. Things did 
look a bit suspicious. 

“Hoist your jib—haul aft the fore- 
sheet—throw that wheel up!” The 
commands were, scarcely out of the 
Skipper’s mouth when we saw the 
“Sweepstakes” slipping from behind 
the low-lying “Point,” a bone in her 
teeth, every sail drawing, running 
free. 

There was nothing in the fleet that 
could touch us that season, but after 
our long trip we were foul. Every- 
one knew the sailing qualities of the 
“Sweepstakes,’—she was built to 
overhaul anything in the bay. We 
cetermined to make a fight for it, 
however, and everything was crowd- 
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ed on—topsail, flying jib and stay- 
sail and we began to wet down the 
lower sails. Overboard went the 
mackerel, the fish we had jeopar- 
dized our summer’s work for, and 
every vestige of our transgression 
was hastily washed from the decks. 
Alas! one of the crew in his nervous 
haste allowed a barrel half full of 
the fish to slip from his grasp before 
it was emptied, and the damning evi- 
dence floated away. We dare not 
stop to pick it up. 

Every Skipper on the grounds 
had some boy left in him and with a 
desire to see the fun the fleet came 
out from behind the “Point” and 
ran broad off. 

Before the “Sweepstakes” could 
haul up, she must run a full half 
mile to leeward, in order to clear 
the shoal that ran out from the 
“Point.” This gave us a good start, 
but luck seemed against us. The 
wind followed the Cutter up the 
coast while we ran into a flat calm. 
Running into the light wind, the im- 
patient Fox lowered his boat. Paus- 
ing long enough to pick up the tell- 
tale barrel bobbing in our wake, he 
pulled straight for us. 

“D’ye know the way old Jim Bat- 
tillo received one of them fellers?” 
said an old fisherman, suggestively. 
“Thinking it was pork they were af- 
ter, he hung a barrel of it over the 
rail, and I’m blamed if the topun- 
lifts didn’t part just as he came up 
and the pork went plum through the 
bottom of their boat.” 

“’E won't take un my share out 
un that hold!” said a massive New- 
foundlander. He picked up _ the 
pump handle. The crew came 
crowding aft on the quarter with 
anything they could pick up in the 
way of a weapon. It was clear, it 
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needed but a nod from the Skipper 
and there would be bloodshed... The 
boat had covered half the distance 
between the two vessels, when, all 
unlooked for, a puff of wind came 
along and drove us ahead. 

“Raise your sheets—keep off at 
your peril!” yelled Fox, standing up 
in his boat. “In the name of Her 
Majesty’s Government—surrender!” 

For answer, the gallant Fox re- 
ceived a Cambronne-like reply, the 
mainsheet ran off to the knot and 
away we went for the fleet bunched 
to leeward. 

Boom !—the Cutter fired her can- 
non—it was a blank. The next was 
a ball, meant to go across our bows, 
it passed between the leach of the 
foresail and the mainmast, knocking 
a chip out of one of the hoops. The 
wind freshened, the old boat seemed 
to realize what was required of her 
and down we raced through the fleet. 
the crews cheering us as we passed 
them. For more than an hour we 
tacked and filled away to leeward 
keeping the fleet between us and 
our enemy. These tactics would 
have continued until nightfall, under 
whose friendly cloak we would have 
escaped, but a black, crescent-shap- 
ed cloud began to gather in the east- 
ern sky. In summer, such a thing 
may vanish in sunshine—it may de- 
velop into a howling gale. This one 
was loaded. 

The fleet, alarmed for their own 
safety began to scatter. This uncov- 
ered us, there was nothing to do 
now but to run for it. A chill in the 
air, a black streak on the ocean 
swiftly prolonging itself. driving be- 
fore it the flying s»ray, and the 
squall was upon us. We calculated 
the force of the blow and met it with 
everythirg starding. Over we went 
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—over till we wet the third reef- 
points.and the sea was surging up 
to the hatches. In the meantime, the 
Cutter, off our port quarter, was up 
in the eye of the wind, her sails 
slatting and banging. It did seem 
every instant as if the groaning 
spars must go by the board, but 
she shook herself clear of the 
smother at last and leaped forward. 

30th vessels got away together, 
but we now had the advantage. We 
were loaded to the hatches and, al- 
though the Cutter was well-ballast- 
ed, she was comparatively cork- 
light, hence, the harder it blew the 
better our chances of escape became. 
For the first five miles it was nip and 
tuck, we doing everything in our 
power to get out of the old boat all 
the speed there was in her, the Cut- 
ter with tons of water pouring over 
her rail, hanging on to our quarter 
like a hound on the flank of a stag. 
Twice she fired her cannon, but her 
gunnery was wretched and wide 
and seeing the futility of such tac- 
tics, Fox gave over his efforts to 
wing us and it settled down to a 
dead race for the black land far 
ahead. 

A glance at the chart will show 
you that the field before us was 
shaped exactly like a funnel; its 
sides, the highland of Nova Scotia 
on our right, the dome-like hills of 
Cape Breton on our left; its outlet, 
the Strait of Canso, a narrow pass- 
age of water separating the, places 
above named. The southern end of 
the Strait opens into the wide At- 
lantic. We must leave one harbor, 
Port Hood, on our left. It is made 
bv a small island set in the bend of 
the coast. Behind the Island is a 
sheltered bay. There ‘s, in co1se- 
cuerce. a northwest and a southeast 
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entrance. The northwest entrance 
is at all times navigable, but the 
southeast one has a treacherous, 
shifting bar and, after a heavy gale 
of wind, such as we had recently ex- 
perienced, frequently breaks clear 
across. 

Our crew were a mixed lot; the 
majority being fairly divided be- 
tween the sons of the pioneers who 


went with Roger Conant from Sa- 
lem to erect fish-stages on Cape 


Ann, and the descendants of those 
people who were convoyed by the 
British fleet to Halifax when Wash- 
ington crowded all the “Gentlemen” 
out of Boston, the Newfoundlander 
mentioned Frenchman 
whose followed La Salle 
into the Canadian wilds and one lit- 
tle Cape Breton Scotchman, native 
of the harbor on our left. 

I had the wheel. If I do say it, 
I was the best steersman on board. 
I came honestly by it. When the 
Rebel Privateer, Tacony, swept ev- 
erything from Mt. Desert to Minot’s 
out of a fleet of seven vessels my 
father’s was the only one that es- 
caped—due to trimming and clever 
handling, the crew all said, when 
they stood on the wharf. But that’s 
neither here nor there. 

By this, although we were drop- 
ping the Cutter astern, she was eat- 
ing well to windward and carrying 
her muslin, despite the half gale that 
was blowing, in a style that drew ad- 
miring comments from every one of 
us, while we, in our anxiety to give 
her a good full found ourselves well 
down on the lee coast. It soon be- 
came evident that we must make 
one short leg before we could fetch 
past the headland, that now hid the 
mouth of the Strait. In this event 
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us at the line. Caught under th 
sheltering Highlands there (their re 
semblance to the Hudson at Wes' 
Point, by the way, is remarkable) 
the Cutter, re-enforced by the Cus 
tom House officer, would have us at 
her mercy. 

As we came abreast of Port Hood, 
the Skipper who had been talking 
earnestly with the little Scotchman, 
came aft and said: “Ned, you'll take 
the word from Donald; we're going 
through Port Hood!” 

I stared into the Skipper’s face 
“The southeast entrance!” 
—“‘after such a gale?” 

“The southeast entrance, 
He pointed to the light breaking 
from behind the windward clouds: 
“He'll catch us in the Strait—Don- 
ald says he can carry us through— 
swing her off!” 


[ gasped 


Ned.” 


He uncoiled a rope 
he held in his hand and lashed me 
to the wheel. 

Slowly I put the wheel down; the 
crew began to give her sheet and 
the vessel, catching the full strength 
of the gale and the impulse of the 
heavy swell rolling in on the land, 
began to fairly fly for the dome-like 
hills to leeward. The moment the 
Cutter caught sight of our move- 
ment she swung off in a great burst 
of speed, the spray and foam churn- 
ing over her knight-heads. 

This is what we hoped to gain by 
this bit of strategy. If Fox was 
dare-devil enough to follow’ us 
through the entrance the chances 
were fair, lacking a native pilot, he 
would meet with disaster. If he 
balked at the bar, before he could 
beat out of the bend of the coast 
and lay his course for the mouth of 
the Strait we would be across the 
harbor, through the northwest en- 
trance and away. Once on the 
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broad Atlantic, the men who would 
board the “Crest of the Wave” and 
take our summer’s work out of her 
hold would have something to tell 
to their children. 

Driving on at such a rate, it was 
no time before we raised the Light- 
house, tall and white; then out of 
the distance came the spires of the 
village, the trees, the meadows—and 
now as we opened up the entrance 
we were horrified to see that the 
harbor’s mouth was barred by a long 
line of tumbling surf. 

“The bar has shifted!” Someone 
said it. They might have saved their 
breath. 

Two breakers, one from the main 
land, the other from the island op- 
posite, broke, wool-white, and raced 
for each other, the blue water be- 
tween them ever narrowing until 
they met and went up in the air like 
the explosion of a submarine mine. 

It was too late to turn back. The 
vessel, now fairly caught in the long, 
ground swell began to yaw fearfully, 
her mainboom slicing deeply into 
the crest of every wave as she rolled 
down. To haul her to in such a sea, 
under such a weight of canvas 
would trip her up and we would be 
upon our beam ends before you 
could whistle. But one thing was 
left us, on one thread hung our 
lives—the clear eye and swift judg- 
ment of the little Scotchman, who 
was now perched in the fore rigging 
every eye fastened upon him, a very 
dial of fate. 

“We must get—McDougall’s barn 

and the lighthouse—in one—be- 
fore we dare—haul her to!” were 
the words the wind tried to drive 
back into his throat. I could see 
what that meant. The last inch of 
mainsheet was now on the bitt. If 


the mainsail came over in that wind 
and sea it would rip the spars out of 
her as if they were pipestems and 
we would be tossed a dismantled 
wreck on the rocks. 

Could we bring the barn and the 
lighthouse together before we jibed 
the mainsail was the question that 
agitated me as I watched the space 
lessening between the points indi- 
cated. 

By this, we were fairly kiting, and 
to add to our danger, squall after 
squall, so common in these parts, 
broke upon us. One caught the half 
clewed up topsail and tore it from 
the bolt-ropes and in a moment it 
was streaming in ribbons, it and the 
old flag, standing out stiff asa board 
pointing out the way to our salva- 
tion or doom. 

Once she yawed to fearfully, like 
a runaway horse that is trying to 
shake the bit from his mouth, and 
as the sea slipped away from under 
her quarter and her stern plunged 
down there was a spiteful kick of 
the rudder-head that sounded ugly. 

“Steady, old girl,” I said, making 
believe she was alive. “You would- 
n’t play us any dirty trick in a pass 
like this would you?” 

The vessel, gathering way every 
moment, was now driving down on 
the land with terrific speed, every 
successive sea in that awful ground 
swell was longer and higher and 
faster; every green comber that 
rolled up astern, exploded and then 
fell short, seemed the one that would 
board us, and every black chasm 
in which she buried her bows till 
her hawse-pipes were cataracts, 
seemed the gulf from which she 
would never emerge. 

So, racing like mad, we drove into 
the entrance, a long, jagged reef on 
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our right over which the sea was 
piling in tumultuous fury, on our 
left, the red base of the cliff, now 
bared and distinct, now covered 
with blankets of foam, straight 
ahead, the bar, ever and anon un- 
sheathing itself like a great white 
sword across our path. 

“Starboard!” came the call. With 
a glance at the rippling foot of the 
mainsail and one at the Skipper that 
said: “You've got eyes!” I grimly 
obeyed. 

“Starboard—starboard !” again 
came the order. Gingerly, as if I 
was walking on eggs, like a man that 
is staking the last dollar left of a 
million, I gave her one more spoke. 
The foresail came over with a vic- 
ious jerk that made the vessel trem- 
ble and set the rigging vibrating. 
We were now flying wing and wing. 

“Starboard - starboard - STAR- 
I looked 
The luff of the mainsail was 

If the boom came over it 


BOARD,” yelled Donald. 
aloft. 

lifting. 
would come with the force of an 


avalanche. We had dropped the 
peak, of course, the moment we 
swung her off and the boom was 
now sagging heavily. I could see 
that it would barely clear the rail; 
that it would sweep away the boat 
and the davits as a sickle sweeps 
away grass and I would be crushed, 
for, lashed to the wheel as I was, I 
could not escape. I faltered. 
“PUT THAT WHEEL 
MAN!” roared the Skipper. 
In the face of death I obeyed. The 
vessel swung her nose off like a sen- 
tient thing in search of that gap 
in the bar that would be our salva- 
tion. The mainsail lifted, then 
flapped with the report of a pistol, 
the sheet doubled up, the boom be- 
gan to dance and come in over the 
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rail. I shut my eyes. Then to th 
deep relief of all came the welcome 
cry: “Meet her—meet her—hard 
down your wheel!” 

McDougall’s barn and the light 
house were in one! Up to this, that 
is, from the time we swung her off, 
I was scared to my finger tips. My 
heart was pumping a_ thousand 
frightened thoughts into my head; 
what they would say of it at home, 
the list of the crew in the papers, the 
awful race on the crest of one of 
those combers ahead, my bloody fin- 
gers holding fast to a boulder as the 
undertow tried to break my hold, 
then how it felt to have one’s head 
smashed toa pulp on the hard rocks; 
but now, right in the very jaws of 
death—I swear I could have thread- 
ed a needle. 

What passed, passed quicker than 
I can tell it. Three waves came on 
in swift succession. The first one 
rolled up and slipped away past our 
sheer, a long, majestic, undulation, 
running level with our scuppers. 
The next one was higher—it curled 
over our rail and flecked the decks 
with a thousands eyes of foam. The 
third wave came on with a roar. 

“Make yourselves scarce!’ yelled 
the Skipper. He leaped straight 
down the after companion way and 
drew the slide. 

“Put her over, bully boy, Ned!” 
came the cries of encouragement 
from the crew as they scattered like 
a bevy of quail, those who had faith 
in the outcome diving into the fore- 
castle. The non-believers leaped for 
the rigging. The port breaker struck 
us obliquely and went smashing 
across the decks, carrying away our 
lee bulwarks as if they were so much 
tinder. The starboard sea piled in 
over the stern, tore the boat from 
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the davits, swept with mad force the 
whole length of the deck, lifted our 
starboard cable bodily and turned it 
over (our port one was chain) and 
poured like a cataract over the bow. 
i remember the thunderous roar of 
the waters as they swept past and 
over me, the sharp wheel spokes 
against my chest as I was pressed 
down upon them, the fruitless ef- 
forts to kick myself clear from the 
lashings and reach the top of that 
wave—where the air was, the sand 
in my mouth and eyes, the earth- 
quake sensation as she struck, the 
skipper’s last callin my ears: “Don't 
let her broach to when she crosses 
the bar!”; a nightmare-like effort to 
jam the wheel hard up, and then 
my senses left me. 

When I came to they were rolling 


me on a barrel, the sunlight was 
dancing on decks covered inch-deep 
with sand, we were racing across the 
placid harbor, past the old wharves 
and the moored fishing smacks, 
headed for the southeast entrance. 

The Cutter hauled to in the grim 
face of things. The pace we cut was 
too stiff even for Fox, dare-devil 
that he was. They saw him rolling 
outside in the trough of the sea, his 
topmast that he had carried away, 
punching a hole in his mainsail ev- 
ery time he rolled down. 

In two hours we were in the 
Straits of Canso, the wind behind 
us, a fair five knot tide under our 
feet. 

At sunset we were on the wide 
Atlantic, footing it for home, the 
Flag still at our peak. 





Luna, the Sorceress 


By Stacy E. BAKER 


The thaumaturgy of a moon-thralled night! 


Luna, the sorceress; her subtle wand, 


Wins poesy from Frere Dusk’s ebon hand; 


Bathes fields a-gloom, and dales, in mellow light, 


And binds the breeze, upon its wayward flight, 


To sing in numbers poets understand 


No dreary cadence for a gnome-won land, 


With fen and forest fastness moon-bedight ! 


The magic of it! in a circled spot, 


Mab, and her fairies, are a-rioting, 


Dew-jewels thick upon each precious head; 


The shadows move from wooded plot to plot, 


Like wistful ghosts who wander, sorrowing, 


Up from the hazy Lowlands of the Dead. 
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TUDENTS in Social Economics 
are more and more inquiring 
nature of the elements which 
make up the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of the American people. The 
problem has become complex and 
difficult. In the early days the Pil- 
grim and the Puritan of New Eng- 
land, the Dutch of New Amsterdam 
and the Cavalier of Virginia were 
all the important elements that were 
to be blended if the people of the 
new nation were to be homoge- 
neous, but to-day almost every na- 
tion under heaven is contributing 
something to the mass of immigra- 
tion, and each sends something 
peculiar to itself which demands in- 
corporation into the body politic 
and assimilation into what we desig- 
nate as the social and economic 
unity of the one people. Great 


the 
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Britain and Germany sent their 
contributions quite early and the 
character and possibilities of these 
are now well comprehended. Only 
within the last quarter of the las 
century was begun the addition, in 
effective numbers, of the Latin 
races, and only within a_ shorter 
period has Italy’s countribution at 
tained such proportions as to intro 
duce another considerable factor in- 
to the problem. 

By the census of 1890 this coun- 
try had only 182,580 Italian resi- 
dents. Perhaps three times as many 
had arrived but the larger propor- 
tion made but a temporary stay. 
This is a peculiar feature of the 
Italian immigration and complicates 
in some degree the study of the 
problem of permanent assimilation. 
It is probable, however, that of the 
arrivals since 1890 a larger propor- 
tion come as permanent residents, 
and it is also probable that this pro- 
portion will be increased in the fu- 
ture. 

During the census period between 
1890 and up to 1900, Dr. J. H. Sen- 
ner, formerly United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration, reports 
the total arrivals at 555,753 and the 
census of 1900 reports 484,703 Ital- 
ian residents. From and including 
1900 to and including 1904, Dr. Sen- 
ner reports 838,424 additional ar- 
rivals. These figures suggest that 
the Italian contributions to the pop- 
ulation of this country is as yet 
hardly more than one per cent. of 
the whole, and if it were uniformly 
distributed would not seriously em- 
barrass the problem of racial assim- 
ilation which is the problem of the 
age. 

Of the 484,207 people born in 
Italy, in the United States, by the 
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census of 1900, 72.7 per cent. were 
in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, 11.3 per 
cent. were in theNorth Central Divi- 
sion, 8.3 per cent. were in the West- 
ern Division, 5.3 per cent. were in 
the South Central Division and only 
2.1 per cent. were in the South 
Atlantic Division. The immediate 
problem is therefore most pertinent 
and practical in the North Atlantic 
Division. The census shows a 
marked tendency of the Italians to 
settle in the cities. Over one-half 
the whole number recorded were in 
ten cities, as follows: 


New York 145.433 
Philadelphia 17.830 
Chicago 16.008 
Boston 13.738 
Newark 8.537 
Providence 6.256 
New Orleans 5.866 
Pittsburg 5.709 
Buffalo 5.699 
New Haven 5.262 


No other city has as many as 
5,000 Italian residents. 

In the total of Italian immigration 
it is estimated that the proportion 
of males to females is at least four 
to one, but in the last decade the 
equalization has advanced, indicat- 
ing that a larger proportion of the 
immigrants come as permanent res- 
idents. A notable feature brought 
out by the statistics is that of the 
Italians arriving here in 1903, about 
85 per cent. were between the ages 
of fourteen and forty-five years; 
this shows a large proportion of 
people who are of the productive 
rather of the dependent class. In 
the estimate of Frederick Knapp, 
New York Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for 1870, the economic value 
of male immigrants over twenty 
years of age was $1125. Accepting 
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this the 197,267 able-bodied Italians 
coming here in 1903 added an eco- 
nomic value to the country of about 
$21 2,000,000. 

The quality of these immigrants 
is shown by a statement quoted 
from Adolpho Rossi, Supervisor of 
the Italian Emigration Department, 
that emigration is taking from Italy 
the flower of the laboring class, who 
leave home not merely to seek a 
living but to secure greater advan- 
tages. They are not dependent, but 
are producers. He says every Ital- 
ian costs his country $1,000 to bring 
up; by his emigration his country 
loses this investment; “we spend 
a thousand dollars to bring up and 
develop a young man, and you reap 
the profit of the investment.” 

Investigators admit the exist- 
ence of a prejudice against immi- 
grants from Mediterranean ports, the 
ground being, as stated in a Con- 
gressional speech by Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall of Massachusetts, that 
the exclusion of immigrants through 
a test of illiteracy was desirable on 
the ground that the influx from 
those ports was “from races not 
suited to our civilization, because 
radically different from us in edu- 
cation, habits of life, and institu- 
tions of government” and this class 
did not go “to our unoccupied terri- 
tory, but settled down in our large 
cities, in our congested districts. 
They add to the labor problems that 
are vexing them, and most of them 
go into the dangerous slums of our 
eastern cities.” 

Emil Rich, in a recent article on 
“The Future of the Latin Races,” 
in the Contemporary Review says 
of the Italians—“There can be little 
doubt that they are the most gifted 
nation in Europe. What character- 
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izes them above all is their iniative. 
It is the first step which is the hard- 
est to take, but it is the Italians 
who have been ready to take the 
first step in action, and able to take 
the first step in the new paths of 
science we cannot help be- 
ing impressed by their extraordinary 
mental activity and by the diversity 
of their attainments, which is al- 
most incredible.” 

The causes of Italian emigration 
are numerous and variously stated. 
About the close of our Civil Wag 
Howells wrote: “It is difficult to 
tempt from home any of the home- 
keeping Italian race.” There was 
a widely disseminated prejudice 
against emigration as _ unpatriotic; 
every Italian who left his country 
was esteemed a traitor. But the 
unification of Italy had the curious 
result of a more vivid comprehen- 
sion of the widespread opportunities 
open to emigrants through the 
awakening of animation and intelli- 
gence, and hope of deliverance from 
discord and oppression. The under- 
lying cause was the pressure of pop- 
ulation nearly doubled between the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the birth of United Italy. 
In 1881 the population was 257 to 
the square mile; twenty years later 
it had risen to 294, and there was 
no industrial development to com- 
pensate. Land monopoly among 
aristocratic proprietors, and burden- 
some taxation upon the agricul- 
tural classes, monopolies in milling, 
salt, tobacco, and heavy duties on 
food stuffs, are among the contrib- 
uting causes to the emigration 
movement. 

Since the unification of Italy the 
government has been making earn- 
est efforts to improve the situation 
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of the common people, but adequate 
relief has not yet been effected. 
The military establishment, and the 
large expenditures for internal im- 
provements which over-ran imme- 
diate needs,. were large factors in 
the demand for heavy taxation. In 
spite of these inciting causes to 
emigration it is noted that within a 
few years a marked diminution is 
noted besides an unprecedented re- 
turn of emigrants to their native 
country. 

Since 1888, the beginning of any 
considerable emigration to this 
country, the matter has been under 
governmental control. Emigration 
is held to be free, subject only to 
military restrictions and the restric- 
tive laws of foreign countries. No 
one can lawfully collect emigrants 
or distribute tickets, or assist in any 
way unless formally commissioned 
for the purpose, or duly licensed. 
No male is permitted to leave un- 
less twenty-one years of age, in pos- 
session of his civil rights, not under 
surveillance in the interest of public 
safety, nor condemned for crime. 
The government has also been care- 
ful to collect and publish such facts 
pertaining to conditions in foreign 
countries as would be of interest or 
value to prospective emigrants. The 
government studiously opposes any 
project for inducing emigration to 
points where Italians are to be used 
to depress the price of local labor. 

The causes for the usual settle- 
ment of the emigrants in or near 
sea-board cities of the United States 
are soon stated. Employment is 
more readily secured; the emigrant 
has but moderate means and cannot 
speak the language; he takes the 
first work at hand, especially if he 
can be among his own people. They 
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are classed as “unskilled” although 
most of them have had some experi- 
ence in. gardening, farming and 
home industries. Few of them are 
trained to the subdivision of labor 
and single specified employment. In 
the returns for the year ending June 
30, 1903, there were reported 785 
Italian immigrants. of professional 
occupations and 31,661 who had defi- 
nite trades. By the census of 1900, 
the nationalities showing the larg- 
est percentage of unskilled labor 
among immigrants of the year the 
figures were: Italy 34.15, Hungary 
32.44; Ireland 25.16, and French 
Canada 16.43. 

At present the Italian emigrant 
is content to accept the occupation 
first offered, until he can gain a 
foothold in the country, but his 
children will be sure to advance, 
even if he does not. The Italian is 
sensitive to ridicule and feels the in- 
justice of abuse whether he resents 
it or not; hence he is slow to ven- 
ture alone in a strange community, 
or to seek employment where he is 
ignorant of the language, ways and 
requirements of a new _ environ- 
ment. In the cities for a time they 
were the rag pickers and refuse 
sorters, but they soon advanced to 
fruit peddling and the keeping of 
permanent stands. Boot-blacks, bar- 
bers and tailors are numerous. Nat- 
urally they herd together, and their 
colonies give them the social life 
they so much enjoy. 

Like all indigent newcomers, the 
Italians at first over-crowd their 
habitations, but as their conditions 
improve they are quick to seek im- 
provement, and they spread into the 
outlying wards, and into the subur- 
ban towns where a bit of garden is 
a strong attraction. They are de- 
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sirable tenants as is shown by the 
steady advance of values of tene- 
ment property wherever Italian col- 
onies are located, and the Italian, 
as soon as he becomes “forehanded” 
invest in real estate and becomes 
a landlord to his countrymen. One 
who speaks with authority says the 
Italians in New York City have over 
$15,000,000 on deposit in savings 
banks, and they hold over $20,000,- 
ooo of realestate. He finds also over 
$15,000,000 invested as capital in 
business enterprises. He also states 
that this record is relatively below 
that of his countrymen in St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Boston and Chicago. 
New York has its Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with over two 
hundred members; it has 115 regis- 
tered physicians, 63 pharmacists, 21 
lawyers, 15 public school teachers, 
nine architects, four dentists, and 
numerous others in various profes- 
sions. There are also over three 
hundred “banks” so called, most of 
them only remitting and transporta- 
tion agencies. There are also six- 
teen weekly newspapers in the city. 
The Columbus Hospital, founded 
and maintained by Italians is a val- 
uable and flourishing institution. 
The Italian Benevolent Institute is 
also a general bureau of charity of 
considerable importance, and there 
are over 150 Italian Societies for 
mutual aid. Similar organizations 
are duplicated in every city where 
Italians are gathered in any consid- 
erable numbers. Reports from num- 
erous cities are given, all testifying 
to the capacity and thrift of the Ital- 
ian residents. 

It is clear from the statistics and 
observations presented that the Ital- 
ian immigrant to this country can 
make his way against competition 
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and adverse influences. He is indus- 
trious, economical and saving, and 
betters his condition quite as rapid- 
ly as do others of his class, of other 
nationalities. Laws controlling im- 
migration and emigration, and in 
suppression of the “padrone” sys- 
tem have helped him to secure a 
standing here, and he has proved 
himself quite the equal of others in 
his aspirations and progress toward 
full citizenship. Next to the oppor- 
tunities for employment in and near 
the sea-board cities, the unskilled 
Italians found attractions in the va- 
rious mining fields, and as they have 
acquired some knowledge of the 
language they have scattered among 
the farms of the great west and 
south and the mechanical shops of 
the inland cities, thus broadening 
their field of opportunity, and more 
and more assimilating with the 


mass of the general wage-earning 
population. 

The Italian has thus proved his 
capacity and adaptability, even un- 


der ‘adverse conditions; many of 
these have already been overcome 
in large measure, and he is being 
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more generally welcomed. That he 
is liable to crowd out the native 
population, or the earlier immigrant, 
is not to be feared. Statistics show 
that in the southern states not one- 
third of the available land is yet oc- 
cupied, and this is not under such 
occupation as results in its best 
productiveness. The introduction of 
Italian settlement, it is pointed out, 
will hasten the day when diversified 
farming will take a share with cot- 
ton in the cotton states, to the eco- 
nomic advantage of the country, 
with a marked decrease in total 
number of immigrants to this coun- 
try which is recorded within the last 
few years, and the persistent stim- 
ulus to all industrial pursuits inci- 
dent to the rapid progress and de- 
velopment of the country, there is 
abundant room for the Italian. Un- 
der fair treatment and with equal 
opportunity, he has proved himself 
worthy of a place in cosmopolite 
America, and his several character- 
istics offer an element which may be 
made of great value in the develop- 
ment of the American race of the 
near future. 











Tickle- Town Topics 





M.:. ‘Tupper’s: Trousers 


By N1txon WATERMAN 


It was Pumpkinville’s big picnic; Tupper had no 
“pants” 

Good enough for the occasion, did not have a chance 

To go after any other till the night before; 

Too rushed then to have them fitted at the clothing 
store. 


Hurried home and in the evening tried them on and 
found 

That unless the legs were shortened they would sweep 
the ground. 

Mrs. Tupper didn’t like them. Told him, “I declare 

I shan’t fix them.” Tupper left them hanging on a 
chair. 
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Tupper’s daughter, Angelina, thought that her mama 

Was quite cruel. She would shorten trousers for papa! 

Waited till the folks were sleeping, did the task and 
then, 

Hung the trousers as she found them on the chair 
again. 


Tupper’s maiden sister, Martha, to herself she said, 

“Brother is too good a husband for the wife he wed, 

I will fix his trousers for him!” Rose up in the night, 

Shortened them until she fancied she had made them 
right. 





AS A Shi 
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Well toward morning Mrs. Tupper, thinking matters 
o’er, 

Rose and shortened Tupper’s trousers quite a good 
deal more. 

Didn’t say a word to Tupper, though it would be wise 

Just to let the change confront him as a glad surprise. 
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In the morning Mr. Tupper, choring to and fro, 

Kept at work till, ‘ere he knew it, it was time to go! 

Fairly .jumped into his clothing, and in leaps and 
bounds. 

Caught the train that was to take them to the picnic 
grounds. 


Folks all shrieked at Tupper’s stockings, striped in 
varied hues, 

Blazing like two barbers’ sign-posts, up above his 
shoes. 


* 


Every one enjoyed the picnic—all but Tupper; he, 
In his little, sawed-off trousers, stood behind a tree. 


Harvest Time 


By Crara H. Dopce By Tuomas J. PARTRIDGE 


You may talk about the beauty The sun comes up; and I doubt if e’er 
Of the Summer and the Spring, Man's eyes beheld a morn so fair. 

Of singing birds and fragrant flowers, Yet “tis not new—the breaking day— 
And all that sort of thing; 
But the lazy, hazy harvest time, 

Is good enough for me, 
With daubs of scarlet coloring, 
On every bush and tree. 


But an old, old thing in a new sweet way. 


The orchard blooms; and never the skies 
A season saw in fairer guise. 
Yet leaf and flower and trembling spray 
Oh! the lazy, hazy, harvest time, Are but old, old things in a new sweet 
With plenty everywhere, — 
With scent of spicy apples, 
A-floating in the air; Dive not for tropes,—for the pearl you get 
With yellow pumpkins in the fields, Is only burnished and reset. 
And sound of humming bee, Art, dreamer, is to do or say 
Oh! the lazy, hazy harvest time, Just the old, old things in a new sweet 
Is good enough for me. way. 
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The Coreless Apple 


By Minnie L. Upton 

_Lost is the fine old-fashioned leisure, 

Gone with the gracious days lo: z 
ished; 

Held in the clutch of 
seizure, 


the tense time’s 


“Yes, ma’am,” “No, ma’am” are banned 
and banished. 

Dreams are 

tion,” 


“dyspepsia,” or “wrong posi- 


Out of date are both elves and witches, 
Science with scalpel and definition 

Has them all 
lorn ditches. 


harried from their last 


Santa’s a myth and his team a fable, 
Like the pot of gold at the rainbow’s 
ending, 
Joyous we sit with thirteen at table; 
Friday's as good for beginning as end 
ing. 


Hail, Queen Culture and calm King Sci- 
ience ! P 
With thy royal 
grapple; 
Meekly we bow, nor raise defiance— 


dictates we would not 


Yet prithee take back the coreless apple! 


Think of the anguish of each fair maiden 
Whose apple is “named,” with thought 
prophetic, 
When she finds that the sphere with im- 
port laden 
dumb, 
pathetic! 


Is_ dense, seedless! Ah, thrice 


Think of our dimpled Rose, Lou, Jennie, 
Breathless, agog, for the seeds’ revealing 
Of who shall be “It.” “Why, there aren't 
any,” 
They gasp, and, the round tears come 
a-stealing. 
Pray put yourself in the place of Benny, 
Promised the core by opulent Teddy, 
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When the big bites show that there won't 
be any,— 
And Ben with his mouth all watering, 
ready ! 


For the sake of peace we here made con- 
cession, 
Have yielded much that we prized right 
dearly ; 
We blush, yet we make the frank con- 
fession, 
But here we stand—we declare it clearly; 
Though we’ve let you stamp on both faith 
and feeling 
Yet—keep off the grass that the 
beams dapple 
\s they softly sift through the orchard’s 
ceiling ; 
Hands off of the 
apple! 


sun 


dear old-fashioned 


A Sure Sign 


By Evetyn J. HAMANT 


“Superstition,” says Aunt Martha 
“Is a thing I can’t abide, 
But there’s just one sign I’ve faith in, 
And that cannot be denied. 
“Ev'ry time I drop my dish-cloth 
Whether morning, night or noon, 
Jest as sure as you are livin’ 
There is comp’ny comin’ soon. 


“Once, fer instance, jest to show yer 
When I'd tore my cloth in two, 

All I dropped half that dish-cloth. 
Well, I wondered. Wouldn’t you? 


was 


“Comp’ny come? O, yes, a man come. 
(Never doubt the sign I beg!) 
All I dropped was half my dish-cloth, 


had 


And he had a wooden leg! 





The Return 


By RutH B. CANEDY 


T was near the end of August in 
New England, and dogdays were 
lagging toward their close. The 

valleys and all creatures that moved 
within them, or lay and panted in 
the shade, deceived by its false 
promises of coolness, were drowned 
in seas of heated air. Only on the 
hilltops there stirred a little breeze 
beneath a heaven of a purer blue, 
prophesying to those hearts that 
know and love the New England 
autumn perfect days to come. 

Complaining of the heat, yet en- 
couraged by the softly cooling touch 
of the breeze upon perspiring faces, 
the farmers gathered their second 
crop of hay, an unusually heavy 
one this season; and indoors their 
wives, less fortunate, bent above 
heated ovens, or devoted the last 
hours of the still Saturday after- 
noon to cleaning in preparation for 
the morrow. They worked restless- 
ly, overcoming with determined will 
the influences of the weather, which 
are for a short season in New Eng- 
land not less enervating than in 
climes where men and women yield 
themselves without resistance to 
lassitude and drowsing. 

In the scattered farm houses that 
gave its reason for being to a cer- 
tain road leading over the hills from 
the “middle” town to its remoter 
districts, not even the busiest house- 
wife failed to glance out of the win- 
dow with interest at a young couple 
passing idly along as chance and 
the highway willed. And the sight 


stimulated remarks of similar tenor 
among all the observers, though not 
interrupting the activities of mop or 
doughnut cutter. 

“There’s the school teacher and 
ker city beau.” And “Every year 
I think she’ll get married and one 
of our girls ‘Il get a chance at the 
school.”—“But they say he hain’t 
got any money nor much know how 
to get along in the world, ’n I guess 
she’s pretty glad to keep along teach- 
ing.”—“Well, the scholars do like 
her awful well.” 

The “school teacher and her city 
beau” walked on, their conversa- 
tion aS unanimated as their gait. 
The girl had a sweet face, yet too 
pale and anxious for one who had 
the summer vacation behind her 
and a long term of teaching be- 
fore her. Her expression was wist- 
ful and she cast little worried 
glances at the young man, who 
was gloomily kicking up the dust 
in the wheel-track at the other 
side of the road. The silence trou- 
bled his companion. She cast a pre- 
occupied glance around her, search- 
ing a suggestion for conversation. 

“It must be terribly hot in the 
city today,” she said. 

But he glowered with an even 
more lively discontent. 

‘My, how I hate to go back there! 
A precious vacation I’ve had this 
year. You came day before yester- 
day and I go to-morrow.” 

The words hardly warranted the 
ceep flush that visited her cheek. 
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The knowledge that her absence 
had disappointed him made her eyes 
shine as she answered with gentle 
regret. 

“IT am very sorry, too. But my 
sister’s little girl was sick and she 
needed me very much. They haven’t 
any help, you know. They are quite 
poor.” 

She did not add that she had 
helped pay the doctor’s bill with the 
little that she had saved during her 
last year’s teaching. 

“Poor! Everybody’s poor!” cried 
the young man. “It’s just slave 
away year after year and have noth- 
ing to show for it. There was a 
place in our business that I’d been 
hoping to get for a long time, and 
when it fell vacant they advanced a 
chap right over my head, who hadn’t 
been with the firm but six months. 
That’s the way things go.” 


“Oh! was that the place you told 
me last year was going to be va- 


cant? What a_ disappointment! 
And how mean of them! Of course 
it was just favoritism.” 

His brow smoothed a little at her 
sympathy. 

“Yes, he had a pull. But then I 
guess he is quicker than I am, and 
hustling is what gets you ahead. 
But it looks as if I am going to be 
poor always. Do you know,” his 
voice fell and he spoke solemnly, 
“sometimes I feel as if Mother was 
lucky to be out of it at last. How 
she hated being poor!” 

“T suppose it’s ever so much hard- 
er when you’ve had money once,” 
the girl said softly. 

“And father and mother had a lot 
at one time. When great grand- 
father died—you know he lived 
around in these parts somewhere— 
he left a pile of money, and father 
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and Aunt Abigail were the only 
heirs. You know it was Aunt Abi- 
gail’s funeral that first brought us 
up here. She would never have any- 
thing to do with us, but Mother was 
determined to come. I guess she 
thought Aunt Abigail’s share—she 
hadn’t spent a penny of it—would 
come to us; and it would have if 
there hadn’t been any will—Well, 
I suppose you’ve heard the story 
from people around here.” 

“T have heard something about 
it,” she answered, for it was an oft 
repeated tale in the community and 
received many embellishments from 
its various narrators. “Your aunt 
left her money for building a new 
church, didn’t she?” 

“Yes,” he said, bitterly, “and kind- 
ly referred in her will to her desire 
to save her property from the frivol- 
ity and extravagance of worldly- 
minded people. Poor Mother! I’m 
afraid she didn’t know very well how 
to save. That’s one reason why I’m 
poor.” 

The girl held back the tears, her 
lip caught by her teeth, as she look- 
ed away at the distant hills. Far 
down in her heart she knew that her 
own happiness was involved with 
his. But she saw only weary years 
of lonely waiting stretch out into 
the future. There was no way of 
escaping them. 

As they talked they had passed 
out of the well-worn highway, be- 
yond the frequent farmhouses and 
moved now among the patches of 
light and shade that lay listlessly 
on the ridges of a little used moun- 
tain road. The day dwelt very still 
about them. Even the birds sel- 
dom twittered at this hour and only 
occasionally a chipmunk slipped 
along the top of a stone wall among 
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the brush at the roadside. The im- 
passive calm of Nature seemed to 
the girl to make more poignant the 
aching care that lay within her 
heart. And at the same time the 
beauty of the afternoon called to her 
to put herself in harmony with it. 
She was no poet, but she was coun- 
try-bred and loved the woods. A 
half-hidden opening in the trees and 
bushes at their right hand caught 
her eyes. 

“Oh, lets go down there,’ she 
said. “It’s so pretty, and there’s a 
clearing about an old deserted farm 
a little farther on. My children 
brought me down here last June 
after strawberries and I thought 
then that I would surely come 


again.” 

They turned and followed the new 
path. It was evidently a long dis- 
used road, rain-washed and stony, 


with an unkempt profusion of weeds 
and bushes among tall trees at its 
sides, the green luxuriance, mingled 
with golden-rod and the delicate pur- 
ple asters, encroaching upon the ruts 
of the road itself. It led them by a 
steep descent down to a brook, the 
noisiest babbler of the August after- 
noon, across a somewhat perilous 
bridge, and up again to the clearing 
of which the girl had spoken. Here 
were old apple-trees, veterans of a 
hundred years’ strife with wintry 
winds and snows, bearing fruit that 
had grown year by year more sour 
and small and was no longer worth 
the picking. Yet the meadow beyond 
showed the long parallel traces of 
recent haymaking, and from some 
not distant region, hidden by the 
curve of the hill, arose the sharp 
monotonous sound of the mowing 
machine. 

The girl seemed surprised. “The 
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place is quite deserted, I under- 
stand,” she said. “But I suppose 
that someone has bought the right 
to cut the hay off from it. Let’s go 
and sit down at the edge of the 
woods up there. There is such a 
pretty view down into the valley.” 

But that which interested the 
young man more than the beautiful 
view down over the mountain side 
in its billowy dress of rich green, to 
the distant river sparkling here and 
there through the faintly bluish haze 
about it, was the dilapitated build- 
ings of the long since deserted farm 
in the foreground. The barn was a 
complete ruin, a heap of dark slate 
colored timbers, quite thin and brit- 
tle now, and slowly devoured by the 
weather to which they had once of- 
fered so bold resistance. Of the 
house two tottering walls still clung 
together at the angle and sadly sug- 
gested the simple lines of the small 
enclosed square of ground where 
once had been a home. In the centre 
the massive lower part of the chim- 
ney was choke with the white and 
red debris of its own fallen sides. 
Even to the unimaginative young 
clerk, over all the picture seemed in- 
scribed the werds, owterless, use- 
less, purposeless 

“Somebody worked hard _ here 
once, I suppose,” he said, after he 
ha: surveyed the scene for some 
time in silence. 

“And perhaps they didn’t get 
ahead much either,” suggested his 
companion. “People did work and 
have little years ago, but perhaps 
they were as happy as people are 
now, on the whole.” 

“T wonder if they were happy,” 
he said, ponderingly. “They didn’t 
know any other way of living, like 
we do.” 
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“And didn’t they have around 
them all the time a good deal of 
what people work for, nowadays! I 
guess you’d be willing to work hard 
and save for the sake of being all 
the spring and the summer and the 
fall up here when you come now for 
your little bit of vacation.” 

“T notice you don’t say anything 
about the winter.” The young fel- 
low smiled a little mockingly. 

The loyalty of a country-bred girl 
fired her answering speech. 

“I don’t believe that the winter’s 
so bad, even way off here. Anyone 
gets used to being out in cold weath- 
er. And I suppose the people who 
lived here were always working and 
planning to make their home com- 
fortable and have things to enjoy, 
even if they were simple things. 
And I don’t see how they could be 
lonesome, when they were working 
together.” 

She stopped abruptly. A tinge of 
red beneath her skin deepened on 
brow and cheek and set her ears 
glowing like coals against the brown 
of her hair. Conscious of her un- 
warranted confusion, she turned her 
face away and stared at the irregu- 
lar line of the wooded mountain 
against the sky. The awkward si- 
lence seemed to last interminably. 
Then a sound of movement on the 
slope that stretched down toward the 
old farm, brought welcome relief. 

A man was heavily advancing to- 
ward them, mopping his forehead 
under the bulging brim of the big 
straw hat. The sound of the mow- 
ing machine had ceased, and farther 
down under the shade of one of the 
old apple-trees two other haymakers 
could be seen refreshing themselves 
with alternate draughts from a jug 
of cider. 
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The old farmer halted at the edge 
of the wood where the two young 
people sat. 

“How d’ye do?” he said to the 
school: teacher, eyeing the young 
man with furtive curiosity. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Simms?” The 
girl’s relief at the interruption gave 
her voice an unexpectedly cordial 
ring. “So you’re cutting the rowen 
off this place. We were just won- 
dering who had the right to the crop 
here.” 

The man sat down 
beside them, lowering himself care- 
fully, then subsiding with a little 
jerk that told of joints stiffened by 
rheumatism. 

“Yes,” he said, drawing out the 
vowels in his speech, “I cut the 
grass, but ‘taint hardly worth the 
trouble. It’s all runnin’ out, the 
way it always does where there ain’t 
nobody livin’.” 

He cast a pondering dissatisfied 
glance over the meadow before 
them, and seemed, in his slow cal- 
culatings, to have forgotten the con- 
versation, until the young man said, 

“We should like to know the his- 
tory of this place if you can tell us. 
Though it’s just like a hundred oth- 
ers, I dare say.” 

“Well, I dunno but ’tis and I 
dunno as ‘tis. It must be pretty 
nigh forty years since the old folks 
died, both of ’em the same winter, 
and there hasn’t anybody lived here 
sence. 

“They was children, too, but the 
boy went off to the city, and the 
girl couldn’t run the farm alone, an’ 
so she went up to the village. Dress- 
maked some. Now she’s dead, too.” 

“And the people that lived here 
had to work hard and have little, I 
suppose?” 


on the grass 
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The farmer turned shrewd eyes, 
narrowed by numberless fine wrin- 
kles in the sheathing skin, upon the 
young man, who had asked the ques- 
tion. 

“Work hard? Well, I guess they 
did, like most everybody round here. 
And I don’t s’pose you'd call it 
havin’ much”—he chuckled private- 
ly for a moment—“bein’ as the old 
man was tight as the bark of a wal- 
nut. But they was richer ’n anybody 
that’s lived in this town before nor 
since.” 

He seemed aggrieved that his an- 
nouncement brought no greater sur- 
prise to the face of his hearers. 
“Why,” he went on, “there’s a story 
I’ve heard tell over ’n over again, 
how some strangers wanted to be 
kep’ here over night once, an’ the 
old man took ’em in, an’ the next 
mornin’ they wanted to pay him. 
Well, the deacon said at fust he 
wouldn’t take anything, but they 
said they wasn’t tramping for their 
livin’ and handed him out a bill. An’ 
when he went to get the change for 
‘em he lugged out an old stocking 
chuck full of money, an’ gold, too. 
An’ besides that he had wads of 
greenbacks hid away. He didn’t 
trust to no savin’s banks, didn’t the 
deacon.” 

Still no exclamations of surprise 
rewarded the narrator's effort. The 
young man said only, 

“H’m! It must have been a pret- 
ty profitable farm.” 

“Well, ‘twas. Cause the deacon 
come when the land was new, but 
it’s a good farm. Anyone could git 
along here now who was a mind to 
put out a little capital and a good 
deal of elbow grease—” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said the school 
teacher, “that there wasn’t any son 


to keep up the farm after the father 
died.” 

“Where did the money go to?” the 
young man asked. 

“That’s the funniest part of it. Of 
course it went to the heirs an’ they 
got red of it in no time. They 
hadn’t earnt it and didn’t know how 
to save it. They didn’t live around 
here, leastways not them that spent 
it. The girl she lived here. She 
was a chip of the old block, kept all 
her father had left her, and added 
to it, by Gum! she did. An’ if you 
come round here again next sum- 
mer you'll see the finest church 
building in the country right up here 
on this hill. An’ there’s where’ll be 
the last of old Deacon Willis’ mon- 
cy. 

“Deacon Willis!” the exclama- 
tions of surprise came at last. The 
two young people looked at each 
other, wide-eyed and oblivious of the 
sharp scrutiny under the farmer's 
rough gray brows. 

“Yes, they call this the old Willis 
place,” he said. 

For a long minute no one spoke. 
There was a flutter of excitement in 
the girl’s manner and the young 
man looked frowningly, absently 
down at the two heaps of blackened 
rotting timbers. 

“Well, I guess I'll go back and 
finish up.” The farmer rose jerkily. 
“It’s goin’ to be another hay day to- 
morrer,” he added, glancing at the 
sky where the sun was sinking out 
of the blue into the faintly whitish 
haze above the horizon. 

The young clerk stopped his go- 
ing with another question. 

“To whom does the farm belong 
now ?” 

“Ask me something easier an’ I'll 
tell you. I s’pose ’twould belong 
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by law to the heirs of the heirs of 
the old man Willis—” again the girl 
started and shot a glance, excited, 
radiant, at her companion, which 
was not lost on the speaker, al- 
though he drawled on, “But no heirs 
appearin’, it ‘kinder belong to the 
town, and as [| the nearest, 
down below there, I cut the hay off. 
But it don’t hardly pay for the 
trouble.” 

He surveyed the 
thoughtfully, then, without any for- 
mality of farewell, went down the 
slope with his slow and labored gait 
of an old man, but of one accus- 
tomed through long years to tramp- 
ing over pastures and meadows.” 

When he had joined his two as- 
sistants, stretched comfortably on 
the grass under the apple-tree, he 
first helped himself to a long pull at 
the cider jug; then said, jerking his 
head toward the couple that he had 
just left. 

“You see them two? Well, [ll 
bet you a hundred to one that the 
feller is the great grandson of old 
Deacon Willis that lived here. I’ve 
heard how a Willis comes up here 
and boards a while summers, that’s 
beauin’ the school teacher. He never 
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knew he was on the fam’ly place!” 

Meanwhile the two who still sat 
on the hill where the woods met the 
meadow were looking into each oth- 
er’s eyes. A new and _ wonderful 
thought had been born in the mind 
of each, a thought full of uncertain- 
ty and full of joy, at which they 
caught their breath in fear, but 
which came attended by conviction 
and desire. 

“T should have to build cheap, and 
put on a mortgage at that,” said he. 

The girl’s quick hand touched his 
sleeve and a fire of inspired courage 
leapt into her eyes. 

“We could work it off,” she said. 

Then in an instant she was caught 
again in the cruel hot wave of her 
shame. She sprang to her feet with 
an impulse to flee, anywhere, to es- 
cape the horror of her own revela- 
tion. But her flight was stopped be- 
fore its beginning, for his arms were 
around her. A man’s courage and 
a man’s confidence planted his feet 
firmly in the, present and sped his 
hopes on into the future. 

“Will you be ready to come next 
fall?” he asked. 

And she wept with joy upon his 
breast. 
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Duluth 


By Dwicut E. WooppripGe 





HE editor has asked me if the 
Duluth of to-day is sufficiently 
changed from that of ten years 

ago to warrant another sketch in 
his magazine. And therein, I take 
it, is typified the conservative 
thought of the East. Change enough 
in ten years! Why, it is a genera- 
tion, a cycle, in the life of a young 
western community. One who 
would answer no to such a question 
would admit the ossification of his 
city; not to grow in the West is to 
dry up, to die, to become the mere 
withered shell of former activity. 
My predecessor in this matter of 
describing Duluth pictured a city 
of brave front, looking outward and 
up with the nonchalance of assured 
success. But the time was 1895, 
and those who know the struggles 
of the lean after-boom years that 
were then upon the West, the chill- 
ing depression, the griping pain at 
the heart and the fear when, one 
after another, a man’s fortunes and 
prospects were swept away, leaving 
no trace but that of debt and the 
overwhelming shadow of sickening 
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loss, the paralyzing sense that how- 
ever one might beat the waves of 
adversity in his struggles toward a 
safe haven they were sure to engulf 
him in due course; to one, I say, 
who remembers these things the 
Duluth of ten years ago was but a 
disheveled and disconsolate hoyden 
after all. 

Few cities in the country suffered 
from the panic of the early nineties 
more severely than Duluth. It was 
over-boomed and over-built; top- 
heavy with debt incurred in useless 
and burdensome undertakings, pub- 
lic and private. It had miles of 
streets graded through rock and 
clay, along which no man dwelt. It 
had suburbs established for the sole 
purpose of transferring the elusive 
dollar from the pocket of one man 
to that of another. It had been ficti- 
tiously prosperous upon bonused 
industries, manufacturing  enter- 
prises that, for one reason or an- 
other, had sought to change their 
locations and had gathered at Du- 
luth like flies about a sugar lump. 
Its people were heavily in debt, and 








interest payments both private and 
municipal were pouring eastward 
and continually draining the city of 
the money it earned or could bor- 
row. In short, it was like all western 
communities that had experienced a 
boom. During those years when 
municipalities of the younger era 
were passing through the furnace, 
to come out wrecked or tried and 
vigorous, young men grew old and 
decrepit, old men lost their grip and 
their courage, and the bonused in- 
dustry passed the way of all unnat- 
ural and bolstered efforts of finance. 
It would be difficult for one who 
remembers them well to overstate 
the facts, and an analysis of the 
economic situation as it then pre- 
sented itself, not only so far as Du- 
luth was concerned but all through 
the West and Northwest, would be 
one of the interesting contributions 
to sociology. 


It was from such a foundation 


that the new Duluth was necessar- 
ily erected. It was a new Duluth in 
more senses than one. 


Men who 
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brunt of the battle 


had borne the 
had fallen by the wayside. Others 
must take their place. One crowd 
had planted, another was to reap 
the harvest that was far riper and 
closer than then seemed possible. 
That this was inevitably true was 
one of the mournful and unhappy 
results of the conditions of the time. 

The present day prosperity of 
Duluth dates, so far as any exact 
date can be assigned that which is 
a gradual effect, from the close of 
the Spanish war. The West is al- 
ways later to feel improvement in 
business conditions than the East, 
just as the effects of depressions 
reach it later. The “iron barometer” 
affects this northwestern city with 
singular force, for Duluth is the 
centre and distributing point for the 
great Lake Superior iron ore region, 
from whose mines comes more than 
three-fourths of all iron produced in 
the United States. In 1806 the iron 
ore output of the United States fell 
from 10,500,000 to less than 10,000,- 
000 tons, but the following year saw 
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a revival and a gain of 2,500,000 
tons. Then in 1898 there was a 
further gain of 1,500,000 tons and 
what seemed an assured prospect 
for the future. After 1898, too, 
came the various consolidations in 
the steel and mining trades, culmi- 
nating in 1901 in the agglomeration 


and tape gamblers, appreciated the 
fact that their long life and their 
chief value lay, not so much in steel 
works and mills, as in the control 
of ore in the ground, and they pro- 
ceeded to gather it in. There were 
none so active along this line as 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company. 
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of many combinations in the stupen- 
dous United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. These all had a tremendous 
effect upon Duluth, for they all in- 
creased the demand for iron ore in 
the ground, for undeveloped mines, 
for prospects, for explorations, for 
lands upon the ore bearing forma- 
tions, especially of the Mesabi 
range. This Mesabi was Duluth’s 
near neighbor, and as closely iden- 
tified with the city’s growth as 
though it was a portion of the mu- 
nicipality. 

These steel making combinations, 
those of them, at least, that were 
dominated by practical men of the 
trade rather than by market riggers 


Backed by the millions of the Car- 
negie Steel Company and the com- 
bined genius of Henry W. Oliver 
and Andrew Carnegie, it distributed 
money wisely, indeed, but gener- 
ously, to owners of mines and lands 
upon the Mesabi. Other companies 
did the same, so far as their means 
or their prophetic vision permitted. 
Exploration became general, and 
the business done in mining lands 
and leases grew to enormous pro- 
portions. It meant a golden har- 
vest to Duluth. Prior to that time, 
though the city profited to a con- 
siderable extent by the proximity 
of these, the greatest iron ore de- 
posits known to man, they had been 
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of comparatively little benefit to it, 
because the ownership of operating 
mines and railways had been filched 
from the hands of local people, and 
because of a determined and hitherto 
successful effort to maintain the sell- 
ing values of undeveloped ore lands 
at far below their real worth. 

The advent of the United States 
Steel Corporation brought to Du- 
luth the headquarters of all its 
mining and transportation interests ; 
the former embracing the employ- 
ment of many thousands of men, 
from skilled operators and mana- 
gers, scientists, engineers and geol- 
ogists, to day laborers; and the lat- 
ter including two railroads and the 
most powerful fleet flying the 
American flag. What was perhaps 
even more, it located permanently 
at Duluth, in close touch with its 
people and their life and affairs, a 
group of big men, broad-minded 
managers of these interests. The 
managers of this corporation appre- 
ciated the overwhelming importance 
of mines, and knew that the con- 
trol of the steel trade of America 
rested, not in smoky mills and giant 
furnaces, that money could con- 
struct, but in monopoly of the raw 
ore, that had been laid down along 
Superior’s hills by the dim pro- 
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cesses of nature in ages far remote. 
This was to be a monopoly that 
would not require rate discrimina- 
tions, false charges, rebates, the 
crushing of competition by under- 
selling; but could assert itself by 
saying: “We do not care to sell 
our ore, we need it all in our own 
business for the conservation of our 
values and the maintenance of our 
works in future years.” From that 
time till now the value of ore in the 
ground has gradually risen and a 
great amount of money has been 
poured into the city. 

A few years after the recovery of 
the West from the panic of the early 
’90’s pine timber began to appreciate 
in value, as its worth and growing 
scarcity were more and more fully 
understood. Northeastern Minne- 
sota, the country directly tributary 


to Duluth, held the only virgin 
tract of white pine left on the 
American continent, east of the 


Rocky mountains. Ten years ago 
there were, in the three counties 
along Superior’s northern coast and 
of which Duluth is the only city of 
importance, not less than fifteen 
thousand million feet of standing 
white pine. Big figures, those, but 


easily susceptible of proof. This was 
in addition to correspondingly enor- 
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mous quantities of cedar, spruce and 
deciduous woods. In the decade that 
has since elapsed more than eight 
thousand million feet of the pine, 
as well as somewhat relatively 
smaller amounts of other timber, 
have been cut, sawn and marketed. 
It has been a main source of supply 
for New York and New England, 
has been generously distributed 
throughout the central West. The 
tremendous rate at which this tim- 
ber has been cut, the growing 
appreciation that it is the last, has 
enhanced the value of that left, and 
this has been another source of in- 
crease in the financial strength of 
Duluth. Then, too, it costs about 
twelve dollars for the labor involved 
in getting a thousand feet of lumber 
from the tree in the woods to the 
ship in the harbor, this figure in- 
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cluding the logging, towing or haul- 
ing to mill, sawing and loading 
aboard ship. There has been spent, 
therefore, in the ten years no less 
than one hundred million dollars in 
this single productive industry in 
the Duluth district; of this the 
greater share has been paid out in 
and close to this city. To get this 
timber to mills long railway lines 
have been built, almost always 
through wild and forbidding regions, 
rivers have been improved at great 
expense, intricate and costly sys- 
tems of dams and controlling works 
erected. In the ten years the pro- 
cess of lumbering has been revolu- 
tionized, and is now no more like 
that of the preceding period, or 
still common in the East, than one 
of the northwestern mills capable 
of cutting six hundred thousand 
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feet in a day resembles the old 
time “muley” mill, with its fifty 
thousand or sixty thousand feet 
weekly. In all this progress, of in- 
vention and adaptation, Duluth has 
been well at the front, and has 


naturally profited financially as 
well as in the stability of its indus- 
trial life. 

Five years ago certain Duluthians 


became probable factors in the 
world’s copper market by invest- 
ment in a comparatively new and 
little known mining region in the 
far southwest. Greatly aided by 
friends in other cities these men 
have put more than twelve million 
dollars into a group of mines in 
southern Arizona and in Montana. 
The story of their daring opera- 
tions and their successes reads like 
a romance and is far too long to 
detail here. In Bisbee and Butte, 
the two camps which they entered, 
they have mile after mile of under- 
ground openings, with rich copper 
blocked out for mining in years to 
come; they have nine big shafts 
sunk more than one thousand feet 
and are driving more; they are 
making daily, from the first three 
mines that have reached the pro- 
ducing state, about two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of copper, in 


addition to gold and silver, and their 
first mines are earning more than 
their entire capital stock every 
year in net profits. The day is not 
far distant, when all these shafts 
are producing as vigorously as the 
first two, when these combined cop- 
per interests will be among the two 
or three leading groups of the 
world, and when Duluth will be 
recognized as a most important fac- 
tor in the metal trade. 

Ten years ago there was no 
ownership of shipping at the head 
of the lakes; other than that of a 
few tugs and dredges, no trans-lake 
shipping was held or operated from 
this end of the great lakes. This 
in spite of the fact that even then 
the port furnished more tonnage for 
vessels than any other lake point. 
With the advent of men of means 
and courage, interested in shipping, 
with a knowledge of the trade, and 
controlling traffic, a change began. 
Now there is more shipping regis- 
tered from Duluth, as home port, 
than anywhere on the lakes. Even 
Cleveland, long the home of the 
shipping industry, has now fallen 
behind in this race. The largest 
fleet of the lakes, that of the Pitts- 
burg Steamship Company, with its 
one hundred great vessels, capable 
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of moving two million tons a month, 
is registered from Duluth as its 
home port. Many fleets are owned 
here, and of the forty-two ships 
for the bulk freight trade that were 
this spring under construction or 
had been recently launched eleven 
were for Duluth owners. To-day 
there are under Duluth registry 
lake shipping of a total gross ton- 
nage of 600,000 tons in 400 vessels, 
while ten years ago the total was 
but a paltry 5,009 tons in fifty-six 
vessels. In this connection it is an 
interesting fact that, where ten 
years ago the average capacity of 
the new freight ship in the great 
lake trade was but three thousand 
tons, it is now above ten thousand 
tons. The total registered tonnage 
of the northern lakes is two million, 
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of which Duluth has more than a 
fourth. 

For thirty years one of the dreams 
of Duluthians had been the utiliza- 
tion of the vast power running to 
waste down the rapids of the St. 
Louis river. In ten miles of its 
lower course, above where it widens 
into the splendid harbor of Duluth- 
Superior, is a fall of five hundred 
feet, in a succession of rapids and 
cascades. A magnificent water-shed 
of twenty-five hundred square miles, 
half swamp and natural reservoirs, 
is back of it and aids materially in 
maintaining the water at a fairly 
steady flow and even level through- 
out the seasons. In the early days 
of the Northwest, when Jay Cooke 
was furnishing the funds for the 
construction of the Northern Pa- 
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cific road, he saw the possibilities 
of that fall, and bought the shores 
for many miles. Several attempts 
were made to improve the rapids, 
but they all failed and to none of 
them did Mr. Cooke lend much 
assistance. The times were not pro- 
pitious, the plans were not favor- 
able, or the men attenipting the 
enterprise were not such as he could 
endorse. But now that power is 
being harnessed. Tomorrow wheels 
to generate an initial installation of 
thirty thousand horse power will 
be whirling. That is the beginning. 
There is an ultimate possibility of 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
horse power in those rapids and the 
day does not seem far distant when 
most of it will be in service. It will 
cheapen the cost of manufacturing 
in Duluth to a point that will neu- 
tralize some present disadvantages; 
it will mine the iron ore of northern 
Minnesota and run the trains that 
bring ore to the lakes; it will flow 
to the splendid twin cities at the 
head of Mississippi navigation, to 
aid in their commercial develop- 
ment; it may even cause the con- 
struction of electric railway lines 
for a hundred miles or more. Men 
prominent in business at Duluth, 
together with bankers in New York 
and Boston, are at the head of this 
enterprise. So long have the peo- 
ple waited in vain for this develop- 
ment, so many times have they 
been baffled on the very verge of 
apparent success, that it now is 
hard to realize that the work is 
actually in progress and that it will 
soon be completed. Statistics prove 
it to be one of the chief water- 
power developments of the Ameri- 
can continent; this, too, is difficult 
of appreciation, so quietly is- the 
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work of progress being carried to 
a conclusion. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
long dominated the wholesale trade 
of the “Northwest. Their age, 
wealth, commanding position on the 
Mississippi river reached by many 
lines of railway, and the fertile and 
thickly settled country surrounding 
them, all drew business to their 
doors. But within a few years 
Duluth has come to a _ position 
where it is dominant in some lines 
of wholesaling, especially lines of 
heavy goods where its position, on 
deep water navigation, with cheap 
freights to the East, has had im- 
portant bearing on the situation. 
The twin cities of the head of the 
Mississippi no longer control the 
wholesale trade of the vast North- 
west, it is divided with their 
younger sister of the head of the 
great lakes. One leading wholesale 
house at Duluth is the second or 
third in importance in its line for 
all the United States, has branch 
houses on the Pacific coast and in 
Canada, sends its travelling mén 
across the western ocean and main- 
tains an office force of two hundred 
people. Where rail and water meet 
is the logical position for a great 
distributing centre and this fact, 
with brains, enterprise and the sin- 
ews of financial ability, will make 
Duluth still more important as a 
wholesale point as the years pass. 

The day is forgotten when the 
ardent Duluthian, the boomer, could 
see good in large things alone. That 
time was, and it was but a few 
years ago, when lavish assistance, 
financial and otherwise, was to be 
had by any enterprise that prom- 
ised a big thing. The Duluthian 
was essentially a gambler, and if 
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the stake was big, it was 
the more attractive. “Who 
wouldn’t gamble for a 
star?” Who wouldn’t put 
up his last dollar and 
mortgage his realty to 
swipe from a competing 
neighborhood burg some 
manufacturing enterprise 
that promised to. bring 
in hundreds of men and 
build up a new suburb? 
But now they appreciate 
the fact that such trans- 
planting does not pay, the 
tree torn up and reset 
where soil, or climate, or 
some other condition is 
passed and that of the 
not favorable, will not 
flourish. It is better to 
start with the seedling, 
even though small, and 
enrich it with business 
that shall make it grow 
So the day of big things. 
as such merely, has 
small enterprise, located 
right, studied for adapta- 
tion to its situation, has 
come. In other words 
there are to-day in Du- 
luth far more manufac- 
turing enterprises than 
ever before, but they are 
growing ones. Some are 
small, some have reached 
the day of girth and tow- 
ering importance. It is 
no longer the dream that 
Duluth shall have a steel 
rail mill of one thousand 
tons Waily capacity, to 
blossom out at once, but 
the hope that at the head 
of the lakes, at the door 
of the iron mines, where 
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A MESABA IRON MINE, STRIPPING THE SURFACE 














there is both raw material and the 
market for the finished article, there 
shall ultimately be iron manufactur- 
ing on a large scale, is still as 
strong as ever. 

There is good reason for such 


hope and desire. Duluth has long 
been the funnel through which the 
riches of western mines have poured 
forth to enrich the iron coast of 
Erie and the cities of Pennsylvania. 
The ton of iron ore that pays a trib- 
ute of a few cents to labor makes 
the steel beam or the plate or the 
bar that gives labor dollars. It 
may be further fabricated and pay a 
hundred times as much to the arti- 
san. The argument has been that 
Duluth was too far away. Too far 
away from what? Not the iron ore 
surely; not the market if that mar- 
ket is rightly considered. It is true 


that most users of steel are in the 
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East, but they ship no small portion 
of their products into the Northwest, 
paying freights on the raw material 
one way and on the finished product 
the other. It is also said that it is 
cheaper to bring the ore to its fuel 
than the fuel to its ore. This is 
untrue. For the smelting of ore to 
make a ton of pig iron is required 
little more than a ton of coal. 
Freight on coal from Lake Erie 
ports to Duluth is from thirty to 
forty cents a ton. But to make this 
ton of pig iron more than 1.6 tons 
of ore are necessary, and the freight 
on this from Duluth to Lake Erie is 
seventy to eighty cents per ton. 
This favors the West in both ton- 
nage and the rate per ton. That the 
time will come when iron will be 
made in quantity on the shores of 
Lake Superior cannot be questioned. 
A successful beginning has been 
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made here, not alone in the matter 
of pig iron but in many refined 
forms, and the business is steadily 
growing. If the time ever comes 
when that glittering dream of the 
manufacture of iron and steel by the 
heat of the electric arc shall become 
reality on a commercial scale, the 
Northwest as an iron making cen- 
tre will have arrived. 

Duluth has not so many banks as 
ten years ago; the panic tried them 
out; but its bank statements in the 
spring of 1906 showed an average 
deposit, estimating the population 
at seventy thousand, of two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. This, to 
be sure, is far above the average for 
the country, or for all but a very 
few of its wealthier cities. Ten 
years ago it was a fortunate local 
bank that had deposits of double its 
capital stock, now they run to twelve 
or fifteen times the capital. 

In the past few years the city has 
fought out and won a battle for 
municipal ownership of its public 
utilities that has been of the utmost 
benefit to it, from an immediate as 
well as an educational standpoint, 
and that has put it well to the front 
among the municipalities favoring 
public ownership. Its water and 
light services were by a private 
company. With the largest and 
purest body of fresh water at its 
foot Duluth was drinking sewage 
contaminated by typhoid germs. 
There was a series of epidemics in 
which hundreds were killed. Recent 
typhoid scourges in Butler, Ithaca, 
and other cities were mild compared 
to what Duluth suffered in silence. 
And so great was the forbearance, 
or lethargy, of the stricken city, 
that the company was permitted 
continued control and the manager 
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of its works was allowed to walk 
the streets and laugh his victims 
in the face. But the lesson was 
not lost, and after continued agi- 
tation and a campaign or two 
the city bought the water and 
gas works and proceeded to remedy 
conditions that had long before 
become unbearable. Typhoid dis- 
appeared, the costs of water and 
gas have been reduced to one-third 
the former price, the works have 
been operated on a splendid basis 
and far more satisfactorily than be- 
fore, and the city has been so con- 
verted to the municipal ownership 
idea that it is not long before it will 
take steps to widen control of cor- 
poration interests. 

By a happy combination between 
the city’s water and light commis- 
sion and the company operating the 
Zenith blast furnace and its attend- 
ant battery of by-product ovens the 
cost of gas to the citizens is lower 
than in any western city, so low in 
fact, that gas has supplanted other 
fuel for many purposes and is used 
almost exclusively for cooking. 
These same ovens, by their saving 
of tar from the retorting of coal, are 
permitting the paving of the city’s 
streets by tar macadam, at low cost 
and in a most satisfactory manner. 
Out of these customarily wasted by- 
products of cokeing and iron mak- 
ing are coming, also, a number of 
other industries, among them that 
of making tar felt and building 
paper, of slag brick, cement, the 
refining of ammonia and so on. 

It would be an easy matter to 
give startling figures to illustrate 
the growth of the city’s shipping 
and kindred trades, to show that its 
freight is handled with greater 
celerity than that of any other port 
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on earth, that its general business 
Statistics increase exceedingly year 
by year, but figures are of little 
value; they quickly reach a point 
where interest palls and where rela- 
tions are lost; they become so large 
and weighty that the sense of com- 
prehension escapes. 

But I must, at the risk of tedious- 
ness, call attention to a fact brought 
out by the secretary of the city’s 
grain exchange in his last annual 
report. This showed that, of the 
great marine ports of the world, 
Duluth harbor stood third. The re- 
spective rank in 1905 was: First, 
London, with 33,478,000 tons regis- 
try; second, New York with 30,314,- 
000; third, Duluth with 27,663,000. 
Liverpool, Hong Kong, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Chicago, Shanghai and 
Singapore followed in the order 
named. In average size of ships 
Duluth led all ports, with vessels al- 
most three time the average capacity 
of the other ports mentioned. 

It has been said by those who 
should know that a city whose site 
permits the concentration of rail- 
way operation away from the busi- 
ness part of town is especially fa- 
vored. This is true of Duluth, and 
the grade crossing, that deadly Jug- 
gernaut, is almost unknown. In a 
city whose railway business is of 
enormous proportions, amounting 
to scores of thousands of carloads 
of freight monthly, this is a matter 
of importance. Duluth slopes to- 
ward Lake Superior, at'times in a 
gentle inclination, again with almost 
cliff-like sharpness. In the manu- 
facturing sections the level plateau 
formed by the river is of consider- 
able width and the residence dis- 
tricts are, generally speaking, of 
easy slopes. Natural lay of land has 
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produced that separation into dis- 
tricts that is often attempted but is 
sometimes impossible. 

The beginning has been made of 
a system of beautiful parks, in 
which waterfall and cascade, stream 
and rivulet, forest and cliff, lake and 
hillside, are taken advantage of in a 
most charming manner. It would be 
difficult to find a more delightful 
park site than that formed by the 
two rushing brooks, one at either 
end of the city, that have been con- 
nected by a boulevard driveway 
several miles in length on what was 
the beach of the Lake Superior of 
glacial times, more than four hun- 
dred feet above the shrunken lake 
of to-day. Minnesota point, thrust- 
ing its scimetar athwart the end of 
the great lake, is a natural park for 
its seven miles of length, and is 
dotted with the summer cottages of 
city people. A great aerial bridge, 
the first of its kind in America, 
solves the vexing problem of cross- 
ing to this point over such a water- 
way as the Duluth ship canal, 
crowded day and night with the 
shipping of the lakes. Other streams 
than those already taken, spots of 
beauty along the rocky shores of 
Lake Superior, occasional city 
blocks, are either now parked or 
will be when the city finances per- 
mit. For picturesqueness of situa- 
tion, environment, and_ general 
effect there are few cities more re- 
markable. 

In population this city is decidedly 
cosmopolitan ; it has been the centre 
for a vast immigration from the 
north of Europe, from states that 
are scarcely known by name, from 
Italy and Austria and a score of 
nations and principalities. People 


of every religion and of no religion 
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have come this way, and many of 
them have made the city their 
home. It has been Duluth’s task 
to make Americans out of much 
material, good, bad and indifferent. 
The work is being done, and done 
well. It is by the schools and the 
churches that this task is carried 
out. Nearly two million dollars has 
been spent for the building and 
equipment of the city’s schools. A 
year or two ago the chief honor 
speaker of the graduating class of 
the high school was a young girl 
whose parents came to America not 
long ago as exiles, driven from the 
land of their birth by despotic rule, 
poverty and hopelessness. Her ad- 
dress betrayed no trace of foreign 
accent and her appearance was that 
of a refined American woman. The 
benevolent assimilation of foreign- 
ers proceeds with wonderful speed 
and sureness. It is, in wider bearing, 
one of the larger facts that make 
toward the future of the republic. 
Hand in hand with the schools are 
churches, and a roster of them all, 
with many strange foreign desig- 
nations, would indicate how ex- 
ceedingly broad is the field they 
touch. There are seventy-six 
church organizations and church 
homes in Duluth. 

A centre of the city’s business 
life is its Commercial club, with 
more than one thousand members, 
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and a convenient home overlooking 
the harbor. It is a meeting place 
for associations, committees and 
semi-public bodies of all sorts. The 
Kitchi Gammi club is a social or- 
ganization of more than local prom- 
inence and has a handsome and 
commodious building almost en- 
tirely devoted to its use. There are 
many other clubs, but none of the 
importance of these two. Seats on 
the Duluth board of trade, which 
governs the grain and _ shipping 
trade of the head of Lake Superior, 
are selling at three thousand dol- 
lars and upwards, each, and the 
association is one of the leading 
exchanges of the world. It handles 
a yearly business of from seventy to 
eighty million bushels of cash grains 
and flaxseed. The usual quota of 
charitable and Christian associations 
is to be found in Duluth, and the 
work done by these is of utmost 
value and widespread in its influence. 

Duluth has a better seat in the 
saddle than ever before, and rides 
with more assurance and a firmer 
grasp on the lines. The future must 
remain hidden, but if it can be 
judged by the past there is only a 
continued progress forward, broken 
occasionally by a fall or a slip, such 
as has ever marked the traveller on 
his upward way, and such as was 
most seriously felt by the Duluth 
of ten years ago. 
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In the old town of Manchester, Massa- 
chusetts (now Manchester-by-the-Sea) on 
June 8th, 1848, to John Averill Gould, and 
Elizabeth Cheever Leach Gould, was born 
a daughter, whom 
Porter, after the father’s aunt, Elizabeth 
Averill, who had married Dr. John Porter 
of Wenham, 


Descended from generations of worthy 


they named Elizabeth 


Massachusetts. 


Essex people, this eldest daughter of the 
Goulds was destined to honor their name 
in the literary world, and to live a life of 
great individual 
mother’s 


usefulness. On her 


side she claimed as an ancestor 
Ezekiel Cheever, the famous schoolmaster 
and one of the founders of the New Haven 
Colony in Connecticut, Through the 
father she 


Anne 


was descended from the poet 
3radstreet through her John 
who settled in Topsfield, Massachusetts. 
The home into which this little child 
came was typical of the best of our early 
New England households. The house it- 
self was noted, even in those solemn days, 
for having been, when ready for occupancy, 
dedicated like a church. By invitation of 
the host, many came to this service of 
prayer and praise, and the event was long 
remembered locally. This old 
still standing intact, its proportions and 
outline are unaltered, and with its terraced 
garden at the 


son 


house is 


used as a 
subject for the canvas of the artist Ernest 
Longfellow. 


rear, has been 


Early in Elizabeth’s childhood her father 
left his profession of school-teaching and 
went into business in Boston making a 
This 
meet 
the needs of the growing family, and the 


new home in Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


change secured a larger income to 
benefit also for all of a closer touch with 


Boston and its privileges. In the quiet 
suburb Miss Gould grew up, and through 
this favorable environment she developed 
the fine mind and heart that made her 


eventually an intellectual force, not only 


i: the great city itself, but in its surround- 
ing towns, and finally in the great world 
outside. ; 
The atmosphere of her refined home, 
under the able teachers in 
music, art, literature and history, laid the 
foundation of the general 
built travels, 
selling at three thousand dol- 
Among the early influences she her- 


influence of 
culture which 
was her extensive 
are 
ality. 


upon by 


self loved to recall was the intimacy with 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain and his family. 
Her gratitude for those happy days was 
what impelled her to the permanent memo- 
rial she had made by the valuable gift of 
books, one hundred and thirty-five in num- 
ber, containing among their pages, auto- 
graphed personal letters from the authors 
themselves, willed by her to the Boston 
Public Library, to be added to the Judge 
Chamberlain collection. Another friend of 
whom Miss Gould always spoke with rev- 
erence and affection, as one to whom she 
owed much, was Judge Charles B. Waite, 
one of the leading minds in the Northwest. 
To the of her home, and the 
contact and women of 
intellect, 
for music 


influences 
with 
may be 


men strong 
added her natural gift 
and its interpretation 
helped to her 
She became a skilled musician, 
but her ability in this direction gradually 


which 


doubtless develop poetic 


faculties. 


declined, as she became more active with 
Gould did 
She was 


her pen. As an author Miss 
not appear suddenly in the field. 
a mature woman when her first noticeable 
literary effort was put forth—a small vol- 
published in 1889, entitled “Gems 
Walt Whitman.” Her courage in 
coming forward as a champion of this 
much misunderstood poet won the respect 


ume 
from 


of his adverse critics and stayed their too 
harsh pens; while those who admired him, 
but had neither courage nor opportunity 
to say so, loved her for her success in a 
difficult cause. Some one has said, “Had 
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she never given to the public any other 
work than this, she would be entitled to 
a lasting place in the literary world.” 
Miss Gould has given valuable help, being 
ing the best of this “broad-minded and 
pure-hearted poet” to the American peo- 
ple, when she revealed him as the friend, 
in her work called “Anne Gilchrist and 
Walt Whitman.” The success of these 
efforts made her an honored member of 
the International Walt Whitman Fellow- 
ship. To students of educational ‘progress 
Miss Gould has given valuable help, being 
regarded as authority on the life and work 
of Friedrich Froebel. Her account of 
Robert College on the Bosphorus is the 
only one ever put in writing, and her 
paper on Bulgaria won for her most ap- 
preciative words from Prince Alexander 
himself. In America the star which has 
attracted is her sketch of “John Adams 
and Daniel Webster as Schoolmasters.” 
The able critic and author, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams calls it “a most thorough piece 
of historical work,” and it has been put in 
all the principal libraries of the United 
States. As a singer among the poets, 
Miss Gould can claim a place by her 
verses wriiten for special occasions, which 
of course gave no great opportunity, but 
revealed often grace and beauty of expres- 
sion. Her versatility, as well as her power 
of conscientious research for the verifica- 
tion of her statements and reason for her 
conclusions, are best seen in her two vol- 
umes of articles written on questions of 
public interest and printed in leading 
papers and magazines. It was quite nat- 
ural that she should have studied into one 
of the greatest questions of the present 
day, the one of universal suffrage, and 
quite characteristic of her that she put 
her conclusions when reached into definite 
form. Her article called “Why I Became 
a Woman Suffragist’” is a modest, convinc- 
ing statement of her own conclusions. In 
speaking to me upon the subject she said, 
“My attitude in regard to women voting is 
to vote every chance I can get and talk 
about it only when I am sure talk is 
needed.” 

Miss Gould’s longest prose work, and 


her last literary work is her only novel 
“The Pioneer Doctor.” Its scenes are laid 
in Boston, and is as interesting and enter- 
taining as it is pure in motive. Interwoven 
with its love story is the history of the 
period that saw the one hundredth’ birth- 
day of American independence, the birth 
of the telephone, the activity of the bicycle, 
and the practical development of electricity. 
It is a book which will live beyond the 
passing Cay. 

Although Miss Gould never made the 
lecture field a special aim she vroved her- 
self a most interesting and instructive 
speaker, when called, as she often was, to 
appear ‘before clubs and _ societies with 
original work upon some particular sub- 
ject. Her favorite themes were the lives 
of Abigail Adams, Mary Somerville, Han- 
nah Adams and Caroline Herschel. Those 
fortunate enough to hear her enthusiastic, 
temperate and eloquent studies of these 
strong women have received an inspira- 
tion. At first Miss Gould appeared before 
the chief literary clubs of Boston and en- 
virons going finally to the South and West 
as her name became more widely known. 
She was the first woman to lecture before 
the University of Virginia, in response to 
a most flattering invitation. The pres- 
ent day Current Events classes, which are 
so popular originated with Miss Gould 
who was the first to plan and carry out 
this system of condensed information as 
to the world’s doings and progress. It was 
at first “Topic Work” and “Topic Class.” 
Miss Gould was a beloved leader in this 
for more than ten years. Her success 
was largely in the fact that she combined 
the power of extemporaneous expression 
with a reservoir of material that’ only a 
faithful, earnest literary mind can compass. 
Her classes were many and enthusiastic, 
often numbering more than forty women 
in each, and meeting every fortnight. 

In one respect Miss Gould differed from 
the usual strongly intellectual woman or 
man—she was exact and systematic to a 
remarkable cegree. Her library was so 
carefully arranged, and her treasures so 
neatly indexed and listed. that in her last 
illness, when at the hospital she knew she 
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could not return home, she was able to 
make a complete inventory, telling where 
each book, picture or manuscript could be 
found with the memoranda concerning 
them. Among these precious things was a 
large collection of autographed photo- 
graphs of distinguished and noted persons, 
as well as photographic copies of famous 
masterpieces numbering hundreds, also a 
bound volume of letters called the “Brown- 
ing Letters” for they were those sent her 
from interested readers of her book “The 
Brownings and America.” 
first letter in 


Naturally the 
collection is the one 
written to her by the son of the famous 
poet, Robert 


this 


Barrett Browning, and her 
chief treasure in this connection was their 
autographed portraits. Her Omar Khay- 
yam album was another valued possession, 
for famous had left 
for love of her many a lovely original 
sketch upon its Miss 


artists and authors 


pages. 


Among 
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Gould’s written books of travel is one givy- 
ing an account of what she called “her 
hobby” of dipping her hands in historic 
and poetic waters. “My fads and hob- 
bies,’ she once said to me, “have always 
harmless and sometimes profitable 
She had cooled her fingers in all 
the noted and _ historic 
country and in Europe. 


been 
ones.” 


waters in this 


Amid all these pleasant memories and 
congenial surroundings, loving and _ be- 
loved, in the maturity of her powers, and 
approaching the serenest and happiest pe- 
riod of life—old age—it was hard for this 
gifted woman to face the fact that her 
work and her pleasures here were ended, 
and that she must yield to a fatal disease. 
But true to the motto of her house, “Sau- 
vitur ac Fortiter,” 
she passed 
scenes. 


sweetly 
from all 


and_ bravely 


away these earthy 


FREDERICA C. BABCOCK 
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BY E MANGUERITE LINDLEY. 








October brings together again various 
circles of women; and none anticipate the 
reopening of clubs more pleasantly than 
do the members of the National Society 
of New England Women. “Old Home 
Week” meant more to this Society than 
to any other organization; and those who 
were not privileged to enjoy a visit to the 
home-town of their nativity or that of 
some of their ancestors, are eager to meet 
again those that were, and to hear of the 
various interests, changes, developments— 
the happy and sad—that have occurred. 
The more distant the location from New 
England the more earnest are members to 
visit or to hear about these “home week” 
happenings. 

The plans of the National Society for 
the coming year are completed; and the 
programme of the Parent Society will be 
published in next month’s issue. It would 
lessen greatly the secretary work if 
readers would refer to this rather than 
write for information concerning various 
functions. Not that any secretary is ever 
other than pleased to answer letters con- 
cerning our fraternity; but of the various 
programmes it seems rather needless when 
once these have been published. 

All members of the National Society, 


including the Colonies look forward to 
the President’s reception as the leading 
occasion of the year. It is this in more 
ways than one. It not only opens the 
round of social interest but it is a re- 
union after the summer vacation, and a 
glad welcome of the year to follow ex- 
tended by our chief Executive Officer to 
her following. This year the president, 
Mrs. Theodore — Frelinghuysen Seward, 
will hold her reception Saturday, October 
2oth. She will be assisted by Mrs. Charles 
Gilmore Kerley, first vice president and 
Miss Lizzie Woodbury Law, second vice 
president. 

Plans for the year in the various Colo- 
nies have also been completed and their 
programmes will be published in the mag- 
azine at an early issue. As all have been 
enjoying a summer vacation there are no 
reports to publish in this number. Next 
month’s issue will necessarily cover a 
large space. Philanthropy has had no va- 
cation. in any of the organizations that 
comprise the National Society. Notable 
among good work for others is that ac- 
complished by our San Francisco Colony 
in the care of the poor people rendered 
homeless by the earthquake, and Montclair 
in the work covered by their district nurse. 
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The Founding of Salem, Mass. 


By Mrs. L. J. Younc WItTHEE 


HE weaving of a magnificent carpet 
or tapestry involves innumerable 

threads, of texture coarse and fine; 
manifold colors, in shades sober and gay; 
skillful workmen, deft in finger, artist in 
and patient and time to 
interweave woof into 
perial whole, thus to make a fabric of last- 
ing worth and beauty. 

Motley, the historian says of our great 
Republic: “The 
mocracy is the result of all that was great 
All led up to it. It em- 
Mount Sinai is in it, Egypt is 
it; all 
the arts are in it, and all the reformations, 


eye; ingenuity 


warp and one im- 


American American de- 
in bygone times. 
bodies all. 
in it, Greece is in it, Rome is in 
and all the discoveries.” 

Briefly summarized, America comprises: 
“Speech, the Alphabet, Mount Sinai, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Nazareth, the Feudal Sys- 
tem, the Magna Charta, gunpowder, the 
printing-press, the mariner’s compass,” and 
we may further add,—electricity, the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the sewing machine, 
the telephone, the automobile, and —Edi- 
son, “The Wizard.” 

A birth into new conditions—be it indi- 
vidual or national—is always a bitter tra- 
with reactionary forces 


vail; a struggle 


that engender supreme pain and suffering. 


A weary watch in the night, 


Ere the gleaming hope of light. 


Long years before the American Repub- 
lic was set on the map of the ages, the 
Hand of God was preparing the eternal 
forces on both sides of the main, twining 
the filaments into threads which were to be 
this marvelous fabric for the 
Continent—a Continent vast in 
from ocean to 


woven into 
American 
extent, stretching 
from the Atlantic’s bounding waves on the 
East to the mighty billows that thunder on 


the golden strand of the West. 


ocean, 


Where this carpet now glows with bril- 
liant hues, and cultured millions tread with 
stately measures; where the cultivated 
glebe extends, and palaced cities star the 
land, once was a wilderness wild and rude, 
where the Red Man 
animals 
depths. 

God spoke the word: “Let there be a 
mighty nation of mine own planted in the 
land 


roamed, and 


forest 


savage 


homed in and mountain 


where dwell my red _ children!”— 
and through the waste of war and fateful 
plague, he reduced the myriad hosts that 
thronged that wilderness stage. He put 
out His hand on the Old World and spun 
the threads one by one, and when the hour 
thrilled on the dial-plate of time, he im- 
pelled them forth on their pilgrim quest. 
Cavalier and Caledonian, Pilgrim and Pur- 
itan, Spaniard and Scandinavian, Holland- 
er, each with its glint of light, its russet 
tone or bright-hued ray, he sent across the 
waste of billowing waters, strand 
to weave in that great national fabric ’mid 
the pathless forests and mountain ranges 


each a 


of an unknown world, the great republic 
of the future. 

Religious disruption in England was the 
foundation of our great American Repub- 
lic. In this paper I have only one of these 
diverse lines to deal with. 
wonderful story to tell. 


has its 
It is not the violet 
ray of the gentle Pilgrim, with the tender 
romance of the maiden Priscilla; it is not 
the golden thread of the Hollander, with 
the cheer of the foaming tankard; it is 
not the  blue-blooded 


Each 


Cavalier’s open- 


handed hospitality, or the fiery banner of 
the Knights of the Golden 
is not the scarlet hue of priestly Spain, 
with the undaunted courage of the “Mis- 


Horseshoe ; it 


sion Fathers”; it is not the bonneted 
thistle of the Caledonian, with his slogan 
cry of “Scots, whae hae” that I lay be- 
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fore you,—rather it is a page dark and au- 
stere, across which stalks the Puritan, 
stern in mien and sombre-toned, with his 
dark cloak and peaked hat, his eyes glow- 
ing with the surcharged fire of an indomit- 
able purpose. Like a meteor across his 
sky sweeps the fiery train of the witches’ 
doom. The Puritans were chosen by divine 
wisdom and set apart among human kind 
for a particular duty in the evolution of 
the world; they were trained, disciplined 
and perfected in a school of suffering and 
martyrdom to become the pioneers of a 
vast world reformation. 

To appreciate the actuating sentiments 
of the Puritan exodus to the New World, 
we must hark back to the Island King- 
dom, our Mother heart, where our fore- 
fathers were cradled. Three hundred years 
and more ago, the religious pulse of Eng- 
land beat on the banks of the yellow Tiber, 
and the saffron hue of its priest-ridden 
waters was reflected over the white cliffs 
of Albion. A net-work of churchly super- 
stitions held the whole kingdom in its 
thrall. But we have no time to deal with 
the emancipation of England from the su- 
premacy of Rome. Bluff King Hal with 
his matrimonial graft and proclivity for 
railroading wives, sensual and heartless as 
he is painted, was yet an instrument in the 
providence of God to cut this Gordian 
knot. None so strong as he to bulwark 
the mighty fulminations of this Vatican 
stronghold. Suffice it to say that the Papal 
yoke was lifted from English necks, but in 
the wake of thefr deliverance there raged 
an insane religious intolerance. 

During the short reign of the youthful 
Edward VI., a National Church was form- 
ulated amid spirited controversies, bitter 
asperities,—yea, vile vituperations and ma- 
lignant invective. The Anglican Church 
was framed upon a union of Church and 
State, with a revision of ancient creeds, 
which, although divested of certain forms 
and ceremonials, was still permeated with 
the supersititous symbols of the old Pagan 
worship, and with private judgment 
chained to the stake. The Puritans de- 
sired to purify the Church, and imbue it 
with the primitive simplicity of its early 


days, as under the tuition of the gentle 
Galilean prophét. They wished to eliminate 
temporal sovereignty, let the word of God 
alone be arbiter, and the individual con- 
science prevail. This created a schism in 
the Church with which they still remained 
connected, but with whose service or ritual 
they did not conform. They were, there- 
fore, regarded as a sect or faction, known 
as non-conformists, and nicknamed “Puri- 
tans.” Because of their non-conformity, 
they could not enjoy the full privileges of 
the Churchmen. They were a _ distinct 
caste, segregated from, and yet a part of 
their church brothers, like the Gulf 
Stream flowing through the ocean waters, 
and yet not of them. 

We are all familiar with the mourning, 
desolation and woe wrought by the bloody 
hand of Queen Mary, who succeeded her 
half-brother upon the throne of’ England 
in 1553. The fires of Smithfield were 
kindled alike upon Separatists and Puri- 
tans, and though the reign of Elizabeth, 
beginning in 1558, abated the fiery baptism, 
yet violent sectarian contentions raged in 
the English Church. The prison doors 
opened for those who had _ suffered for 
conscience’s sake, and many exiles returned 
to their native land, but it soon became 
evident that Elizabeth intended to adopt 
arbitrary measures toward her Puritan sub- 
jects. “The test of loyalty” in that age 
“was undeviating conformity to the can- 
ons of the church and implicit obedience 
to the mandates of the Crown.” 

The Puritans began to form separate 
congregations about 1567, and in 1572 the 
> was estab- 
lished at Wandworth in Surrey. About the 
period 1592, there were four classes or re- 


“first-born of all presbyteries’ 


ligious parties in England—the Catholics, 
or adherents of the Church of Rome; the 
members of the Anglican or Established 
Church; the Puritans; and the Separatists, 
or Independents. To the last party be- 
longed the Plymouth Colonists, of 1620. 
The Puritans were the founders of the 
Massachusetts Colony, who came to Naum- 
keag, or Salem, in 1628, under the charge 
of Mr. John Endicott. 

The unprincipled James I. of Scotland 
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took possession of the English Crown in 
1603. Educated in the school of Knox, 
with his Presbyterian training, the Puri- 
tans had strong reason to rejoice in the 
prospect of royal favor. But again they 
were doomed to disappointment. On Jan- 
uary 14, 1604, at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, speaking of the Puritans he said: 
“T shall make them conform themselves, 
or I will harry them out of the land, or 
else do worse.” Later he boasted in a 
letter to a Scotch friend, that he had 
“soundly peppered off the Puritans.” 
Harry them he did, with the bloodhounds 
of persecution, Independents and Puritans, 
until they were again obliged to flee their 
land, and seek an asylum in Holland; sub- 
sequently to brave the perils of a tem- 
pestuous ocean, the privations of a virgin 
land, and the terrors of a savage people, 
to establish their principles of religious 
freedom, and ultimately to become the 
founders of the mightiest republic ever 


placed upon the face of the earth. 
The predominating note of the earliest 


Massachusetts or Bay Colonists was the 
spirit of commercialism and utilitarian in- 
dustrialism, the corner stone of the future 
vast prosperity of the Commonwealth, In 
“A Description of New England,” by Cap- 
tain John Smith, published in England in 
1616, he describes the countrie of the 
Massachusetts, the “paradise ef all those 
parts,” which, with its sandy cliffs and 
quarries of stone “resembleth the Coast of 
Devonshire,” and the greatness and won- 
derful quantity of its fish, “the maine 
staple, from hence to bee extracted for the 
present to produce the rest, which, how- 
ever, may seem a mean and a base com- 
moditie.” He says, “Could I have but 
means to transport a colonie I would 
rather live here than anywhere.” 

He then pays a tribute to the. wealth 
and state of the Hollanders, at that time a 
great nation, “the carriers of the ocean and 
the harvesters of the sea,” saying: “Never 
could the Spaniard with all his Mynes of 
golde and silver, pay his debts, his friends 
and army, halfe so truly, as the Hollanders 
still have done by this contemptible trade 
of fish. But this is their Myne; and the 
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Sea the source of those silvered stream: 
of all their vertue; which hath made them 
now the very miracle of industrie, the pat 
tern of perfection for these affaires; and 
the benefit of fishing is that Primum mo- 
bile that turns all their Spheres to this 
height of plentie, strength, honour and ad- 
miration. Herring, Cod, and Ling, is that 
triplicitie that makes their 
shippings multiplicities.” 

This narrative, quaint in phraseology 
and spelling, with its strong plea for coloni- 
zation, and crude accompanying map, stim- 
ulated British commercialism to extend its 
fishing industry to the shores of the New 
World, whose waters were swarming with 
the finny tribe. 

Soon after the Pilgrim Fathers had es- 
tablished themselves upon the New Eng- 
land shores, several merchants in Dorches- 
ter, in the south of England, became in- 
terested in the cod fishing industry along 
the New England coast. About 1623 or ’24 
they established a fishing stage and a plan- 
tation trading-post at Cape Anne, the east- 
ern extremity of what is now Essex 
County, Massachusetts. The Dorchester 
Company organized a trading company, 
with a common stock of 3,000 pounds, and 
sent out a few adventurers, to this place. 
This Company was the progenitor of our 
great crop of trusts, which in many recent 
cases have proved so untrustful. Roger 
Conant, who had been a member of the 
Plymouth Colony, but who had voluntarily 
removed to Nantasket, and whom history 
and tradition invest with the high virtues 
of sobriety, prudence and integrity, was 
made Governor of the little colony, Thomas 
Gardner, plantation overseer, and John 
Tilley, superintendent of the fishery. The 
patent of the lands at Cape Anne was 
held under the Plymouth Colony. 

This little pioneer fishing settlement, 
whose slogan was the mighty cod fish, not 
proving advantageous to the Dorchester 
promoters, they abandoned the undertak- 
ing. However, this was the germ or seed 
that later grew into a flourishing colony 
stalk, flowering and fruiting into the grand 
Commonwealth harvest. 

Governor Conant remained in constant 
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communication with his relatives and 
friends in Dorchester, and deeply deplor- 
ing their religious oppressions, he con- 
ceived the project of establishing a colony 
in the New World where freedom of wor- 
ship could be enjoyed by them. He there- 
fore selected “a pleasant and fruitful neck 
of land” at Naumkeag, the present Salem, 
removing there with a few chosen asso- 
ciates, and erecting a small plantation. 
In the meantime he wrote letters to the 
Dorchester Company, urging it to finance 
a reputable colony to be sent out to Naum- 
keag. Rev. John White, a non-conformist 
clergyman, was the most active in pro- 
moting the enterprise and his name should 
ever be held in veneration as one of the 
chief founders of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony, and he has well been named, the 
“Father of the Colony.” He started a 
large discussion throughout the kingdom, 
and invincible to all opposit’‘on he induced 
many of the landed gentry and London 
capitalists to contribute toward fhe sup- 
port of a plantation to be composed of 
men of integrity and worth, who would 
take their families and build up homes in 
the New World. 

Charles I. was then King of England, 
and the Puritans were becoming more and 
more restless under his usurpations. Sev- 
eral of them welcoming this colonization 
scheme as an(escape from the disturbed 
condition of affairs in the kingdom, agreed 
to become members of the expedition. Ar- 
rangements were perfected, and on March 
19, 1628, some gentlemen in and about 
Dorchester obtained a patent of territory 
in America from “the Council established 
at Plymouth, in the County of Devon, for 
the planting, ruling and governing of New 
England in America,” usually called “The 
Council of New England.” The land cov- 
ered in this patent was “bounded northerly 
by a line three miles north of the Merri- 
mac river, southerly by a line three miles 
south of the Charles river, and of every 
part thereof, in the Massachusetts Bay; 
and in length between the described 
breadth, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Sea,” so-called. In order to avoid 
perplexing embarrassments over former 


grants of this territory, or for other rea- 
sons, a second patent was obtained, bear- 
ing date May 30, 1628. The Company or- 
ganized by choosing Matthew Cradock as 
Governor, Thomas Goffe as Deputy Gov- 
ernor, with a Board of Assistants. It had 
ample resources at its command, and 
selected one of its own members, John 
Endicott, Esq., “a Puritan of the sternest 
mould,” to take charge of the expedition. 
He willingly accepted the trust, taking 
with him his wife, who was: a cousin of 
Governor Cradock, and his children to this 
far-off land. 

On June 20, 1628, this little company of 
Argonauts set sail from Weymouth, Eng- 
land, in the good ship “Abigail,” com- 
manded by Henry Gauden, under instruc- 
tions to proceed to Naumkeag, to “carry on 
the plantations of the Dorchester agents,” 
and to “make way for the settling of an- 
other colony in Massachusetts.” The voy- 
age was long and tedious, as ocean voy- 
ages were at that time. They arrived at 
Naumkeag on September 6, 1628, and on 
September 13th, Mr. Endicott wrote to 
Governor Cradock informing him of their 
safe arrival on the shores of the New 
World. 

They were warmly welcomed by Conant 
and his few trusty planters, who, almost 
at the last extremity of food supplies, had 
been preserving the breath of life in the 
Naumkeag settlement, and have been well 
called “the sentinels of Puritanism on the 
Bay of Massachusetts.” The names of 
eight of these old planters have been pre- 
served to posterity, viz: Roger Conant, 
Goodman Norman and son, Willliam AIl- 
len, Walter Knight, John Woodbury, 
Peter Palfrey and John Balch. 

Preparations for building were at once 
made, and Endicott sent men to take down 
and remove to Naumkeag the frame house 
at Cape Anne, which had been built by 
the Dorchester Company. 

This little pioneer band of Puritans had 
left influential and active freinds behind 
them. The gentry and wealthy merchants 
all over the realm had become interested 
in the Adventure, and were actively en- 
gaged in securing a charter for the Bay 
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Colony. The Earl of Warwick and Lord 
Dorchester, one of the Secretaries of State, 
were especially influential in their behalf; 
King 
Charles I., in his greed for money, was 
‘ready to bite at the golden bait, and the 
coveted charter, under the title, “The Gov- 
ernment and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England,” passed the seals 
March 4, 1629. Mr. Cradock writing to 
Mr. Endicott, April 7th, makes mention 
of privileges which “we from His Majes- 


able lawyers advocated their cause. 


ty’s special grace, with great cost, favor of 
personages of note, and much labor have 
obtained.” The historians tell us this char- 
ter cost the Company 2,000 pounds sterl- 
ing, a pound sterling at that time being 
equivalent to six or eight pounds at the 
present time. 

During the year 1629 six 
over from England bearing accessions to 
the new colony. They were the “Talbot,” 
Captain Thomas Beecher; the “George 
Bonaventure,” Captain Thomas Coxe; the 
“Lion’s Whelp,” Captain John Gibbs, a 
“neat and nimble ship,” owned by the 
Dorchester Company, and designed to car- 


ships came 


ry forty planters from Dorsetshire and 
Somersetshire; the “Four Sisters,’ of 
London, Captain Roger Harman; _ the 


“Mayflower,” of Yarmouth, Captain Wil- 
liam Pierse; and the “Pilgrim,” of Lon- 
don, Captain William Woolridge. The 
destination of of their passengers 
was “Naumkeag and the Bay,” although 
thirty-five members of the Leyden Church 
and the 
Plymouth 


most 


came over in the “Mayflower” 
“Talbot,” as additions to the 
Colony. 
Among the passengers that 
came over in the “Talbot” (1629) was the 
Rev. 
“a graduate of Emanuel 


notable 


Francis Higginson, of Leicestershire, 
College, and a 
man mighty in the Scriptures and learned 


” 


in the tongues,” who was to minister to 
A few 
months later he thus writes home: “When 
we first came to Na-hum-kek we found 
about half a score of houses, and a fair 
house newly built for the Governor. There 
are in all of us, both old and new plant- 
ers, about three hundred, 


the spiritual welfare of the colony. 


whereof two 
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hundred of them settled at Na-hum-kek, 
now called Salem, and the rest have plant- 
ed themselves at Mathusilets Bay, begin- 
ning to build a town there, which we do 
call Cherton, or Charlestown.” 

By this time a provisional government 
had been instituted, styled “The Governor 
and Council of London’s Plantation in the 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England,’ of 
which John Endicott had 
Governor—Governor of ‘the 


been chosen 
Colony, but 
not of the Company, which were two dis 
tinct bodies, the Colony being dependent 
the Company. Council 
sisted of thirteen members, the numeral 13 


upon This con- 
evidently being the mascot number for our 


brave republic; therefore we may well 
denominate it as the national number. 
We cannot take leave of the Salem Col- 
ony until it has come into possession of 
its charter, which was brought over in the 
“Arbella,” that Southamp- 
ton, England, on the 8th of April, 1630. 
The “Arbella” formerly the “Eagle,” com- 


manded by Captain Peter Milbourne, who 


sailed from 


was the admiral of a fleet of eleven ves- 
that 
came 


Southampton, 
same time, the 
others being the “Jewell,” the “Ambrose,” 


sels rendezvoused at 


and over about the 


the “Mayflower,” the “Whale,” the “Tal- 
bot,” the “Hopewell,” the “William and 
Francis,” the “Trial,” the “Charles,” and 
the “Success.” They were “filled with 


passengers of all occupations, skilled in 
all kinds of needful for the 
planting of a new colony,’ and coming, 
‘some from the West of Eng- 
land, but the greatest number came froin 
about London.” 


faculties, 


‘ 


we are told, 


The “Arbella” had a cold and tempestu- 
She 
and the “Jewell” were the first of the fleet 
to arrive, sighting Cape Anne on the 11th 
of June, nearing Naumkeag on the 12th, 


ous voyage, lasting sixty-one days. 


but on account of adverse winds, they did 
not warp into the harbour and disembark 
their passengers until the 14th of June. 

In the “Arbella” were many people of 


distinction, whose hearts were consecrated 
to civil liberty, who became mighty fac- 
tors in the development of New England, 
and have left to follow them a long roll of 
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proud descendants. Among these notable 
personages were John Winthrop, who be- 
came the first Governor under the Charter, 
and the first of the united Company and 
Colony; Thomas Dudley, steward of the 
Earldom of Lincoln, the Deputy Governor, 
and afterwards Colonial Governor; his 
wife, Lady Dorothy Yorke, of royal line- 
age; Simon Bradstreet, son of a_ non- 
conformist minister of the same name, of 
Horbling, Lincolnshire, who had recently 
married Anne Dudley, afterward notable 
as the “first poetess of America,’ and 
called “the grandmother of American lit- 
erature”; Isaac Johnson, Esq., and the 
Lady Arbella, his wife, daughter of the 
Earl of Lincoln; Sir Richard Salstonstall, 
of Yorkshire,. who became the founder of 
Watertown, Connecticut; John Humphrey, 
of Dorsetshire, brother-in-law of Johnson, 
and a prominent lawyer; William Codding- 
ton, of Lincolnshire, who founded a promi- 
nent mercantile house in Boston, and later 
became one of the fathers of Rhode Island; 
Roger Ludlow, and others of brain and 
brawn, wise, learned, and genial men and 
women. To the hands of Winthrop, Dud- 
ley, Bradstreet, Johnson, Ludlow, Increase 
Nowell and William Pynchon was en- 
trusted the precious charter, which was to 
be transferred to the Colony, and blend 
the two into one body. 

The “Mayflower,” the “Abigail,” the 
“Arbella” !—three immortal vessels, whose 
names should be blazoned high on our na- 
tional ensign. Each with its hostages of 
love and exemplars of all the domestic 
virtues, to gild the family state,—Priscilla 
Molines, Dame Endicott, Anne Dudley 
Bradstreet, each a shining star whom their 
descendants are proud to emulate. 

These early Puritans were gentlemen 





and gentlewomen of distinguished families 
and ample estate, many of them having the 
yearly revenues of large lands in England. 
They were high-minded men and women, 


of fine education and culture. But deli- 
cately nurtured, the harsh climate, famine 
and lack of pure water soon wrought 
havoc among them. Many appalling deaths 
occurred, among the most deplored of 
which were those of the venerable Rev. 
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Francis Higginson, and the Lady Arbettla 
Johnson, followed one month later by that 
of her husband, Isaac Johnson, Esq. 

Puritan and Pilgrim soon became one 
people. The same “Puritan church-bell,” 
the beat of the drum, called them to wor- 
ship, and the incense of prayer rose up to 
God from the same altar. We cannot now 
further follow the devious paths of these 
builders of the Commonwealth of New 
England. Again the beat of the drum 
rallied them at Concord and Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, and “the shot that was 
heard ’round the world’ drew into the 
loom the pine cone of Pemaquid, the 
golden Manhattan reel, the Quaker drab, 
the Virginia blues, and other threads, and 
lo, the multiplicities of color became a tri- 
plicitie of red, white and blue, and the 
tapestry woof was anon transformed into 
a starry banner, whose folds in course of 
time floated over a great and prosperous 
nation of seventy million souls. 


“Let us take to ourselves a lesson, 
No lesson can braver be, 

Of the ways of the tapestry weavers, 
On the other side of the sea. 


“Above their head the pattern hangs, 
They study it with care, 

The while their fingers deftly weave, 
Their eyes are fastened there. 


“They tell this curious thing besides, 
Of the patient, plodding weaver, 

He works on the wrong side evermore, 
But works for the right side ever. 


“It is only when his work is done, 
And the web is loosed and turned, 
That he sees the real handiwork 
His marvelous skill has learned. 


“Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty! 
How it pavs him for all its cost! 

No rarer, daintier work than his 
Was ever done by the frost. 


“The years of man are nature’s looms, 
Tet down from the place of the sun, 
Wherein we are weaving alway, 
Till the mystic work is done. 


“Sometimes blindlv—but weaving surely, 
Each for himself his fate; 

We mv not see how the right side looks, 
We must often weave—and wait.” 

















Dousie TrousL_e. By Herbert Quick. 

A strange story of double personality. 
Florian Amidon goes to sleep one night, 
and discovers, on awaking, that five years 
have passed since he went to sleep. He 
learns, through a clairvoyant, that an- 
other personality, a man named Eugene 
Brassfield, has had possession of his body 
during those five years, and papers which 
he finds in his possession corroborate her 
story. 

He also learns that he has, under the 
Brassfield personality, become engaged to 
a girl whom, as Amidon, he does not 
know at all, and that he has business in- 
terests in Bellevale, the town where he 
lived as Brassfield, which render his im- 
mediate presence there imperative. The 
amusing complications caused by his ig- 
norance of things which as Brassfield he 
is supposed to know are seemingly endless, 
but the ending, when it comes, is a happy 
one, and the reader will enjoy every page 
of the story, for it is told in a bright racy 
way, with many a laugh “on the side.” 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.50.) 





THE Boy AND THE OuTLAW. By Thomas 
J. L. McManus. A tale of John Brown’s 
raid on Harper's Ferry. Illustrated. 
This is a good story which every boy 

will enjoy. Clay Angel, a typical country 

boy, and pining for an “eddication,” comes 
across a wounded mulatto, one of John 


Brown’s band, hidden in some bushes 
which grow along the tow-path of the 
canal. Although at first much alarmed, 


while talking with him he becomes inter- 
ested in the fugitive and decides, at great 


risk to himself, to hide him from the 
officers of the law. The adventures of 
these two central characters form the 


basis of the plot, but from the point of 
view of pure amusement many of the 
minor characters, such as Molloy “the ir- 
repressible” and other “hands that work 
on the dam,” each one of them a character- 
study—not to mention the various typical 
old-fashioned negroes depicted with a keen 
appreciation of their little weaknesses— 
will be found as interesting as the two 
principals. (The Grafton Press, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York.) 


FRoM 

By Newton Martin Curtis. 

This is the story of the Sixteenth New 
York Infantry, together with the personal 
reminiscences of the author. 

General Curtis’s volume is not a dry mili- 


Butt RuN TO CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


tary history. It tells the story of the part 
taken by the Sixteenth New York Infan- 
try in the campaigns from Bull Run to 
Chancellorsville, when the regiment was 
mustered out and its members promptly 
re-enlisted “for the war”; also the record 
of the Army of the Potomac during this 
period, with the operations of its various 
corps and their subdivisions in each of the 
battle. Woven into the narrative of march- 
ing and battle, are personal reminiscences 
and many a good story is told of men and 
events. The reader is, as it were, invited 
to a “camp-fire” and listens to stories of 
privation and suffering, of heroic deeds 
and unselfish devotion to duty and to 
friendship. There is a vivid description 
of a night on a battlefield, and many an- 
other picture, both humorous and grave. 

The book is illustrated with many por- 
traits of comrades in arms and is of pecu- 
liar interest to all soldiers of the Civil 
War. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London.) 





THe CoNNEcTICUT RIVER AND THE VALLEY 
OF THE CONNEcTICUT. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. 

This handsomely bound and profusely il- 
lustrated volume contains a descriptive and 
historical sketch of the longest river in 
New England and one of the fairest val- 
leys in the country. Those who have read 
“Walks and Rides in the Country Around 
Boston,” “Historic Pilgrimages in New 
England,” or “Literary Pilgrimages in 
New England,” are already familiar with 
the author’s charming style and this latest 
volume from Mr. Bacon’s pen shows no 
less painstaking study and careful research. 
The picturesque Connecticut Valley has 
been the scene of so much of the history 
of this country, especially of the formative 
periods, that its story cannot help being of 
interest to all Americans. It is a thrilling 


story—this narration of Indian and colo- 
nial wars; of the evolution of democratic 
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government; of the pioneer development 
of internal improvements and industries; 
of the planting and upbuilding of many 
and varied institutions of learning, and 
withal of the growth and unfolding of the 
genuine American character. The story 
begins with the Dutch discovery of this 
river, which the native Indians called the 
Quoeh-ta-cut, the “Long Tidal River,” six 
years before the advent of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, and deals with the settlement 
of its banks, its navigation, and its topog- 
raphy—a wonderfully interesting story. 

“Thus we have followed the course of 
the ‘Beautiful River’ of which_the poet 
whose name is most closely connected with 
it sings: 





‘From that lone lake, the sweetest of 

the chain 

That links the mountain to the mighty 

main, 

Fresh from the rock and swelling by 

the tree, 

Rushing to meet and dare and brave 

the sea— 

Fair, noble, glorious river in thy wave 

The sunniest slopes and sweetest pas- 

tures lave; 

The mountain torrent with its wintry 

roar, 

Springs from its home and. leaps upon 

thy shore.’” 

It was Dr. Dwight’s observation a hun- 
dred years ago, that the inhabitants of this 
valley then possessed a common character, 
and in all the different states through 
which it extends resembled each other 
more than their fellow citizens living on 
the coast resembled them. This similarity 
he found to be derived from their descent, 
their education, their local circumstances, 
and their mutual interests. “People,” he 
sagely remarked, “who live on a pleasant 
surface and on a soil fertile and easy of 
cultivation, usually possess softer disposi- 
tions and manners than those who from 
inhabiting rougher grounds acquire rough- 
er minds and coarser habits. Even the 
beauty of the scenery becomes a source of 
pride as well as of enjoyment.” So it 
appeared that there was no tract in which 
learning was more, and more uniformly, 
encouraged, or where sobriety and de- 
corum were more generally demanded or 
exhibited. “Steadiness of character, soft- 
ness of manners, a disposition to read, re- 
spect for the laws and magistrates, a 
strong sense of liberty blended with a 
strong sense of indispensable importance 
of energetic government,” were all pre- 
dominant in this region. These original 
tracts survive. but not unchanged. The 
smoothing of the hand of time has passed 
over both people and landscape, softening 


a rugged feature here and there, removing 
some asperities, replacing with the beauty 
of cultivation the wilder beauty of nature 
in the rough; and yet leaving to the in- 
habitants and to the scenery those pictur- 
esque qualities which, we hope, will for- 
ever be associated with the “Valley of the 
Connecticut.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London.) 





Tue Cynic’s RuLtes or Conpuct. By 

Chester Field, Jr. 

A nice little book of cynical froth which 
can best be gauged by the following .selec- 
tions: 

Take care of the luxuries and the neces- 
sities will take care of themselves. 

The chief duty of the best man is ta 
prevent the groom from escaping before 
the ceremony. 

If a man’s worth doing at all, he’s 
worth doing well. 

When alone in Paris behave as if alf 
the world were your mother-in-law. 

Remember, too, that perhaps you are 
not the sort of husband that father used 
to make. 

Never let your right hand know what 
your left hand does. 

An engagement ring should not be 
passed around like the “buck” in a poker 
game. “New girl, new ring,” is the rule 
in select society. 

(Henry Altemus & Company, Philadel- 
phia, 50 cents.) 





MountTAIN WILp FLowers oF AMERICA. 

By Julia W. Henshaw. 

One of the most attractive volumes of 
the year is this “simple and popular guide 
to the names and descriptions of the 
flowers that bloom above the clouds. 
Handsomely bound and printed and illus- 
trated with a hundred remarkably clear 
and beautiful reproduced photographs, the 
book is indeed a work of art. No less 
artistic is the author’s style of writing and 
treatment of her subject. The whole of 
her preface might well be quoted so de- 
lightful is the picture which it paints, but 
just a glimpse will suffice to reveal its 
charm. 

“The paths, the woods, the heavens, the 
hills, 

Are not a world to-day, 

But just a place God made for us 

In which to play.” 

So we wander in search of the moun- 
tain wild flowers, following the trails that 
lead to the Alpine meadows, listening to 
the bird-songs as we pass, wrapt in the 
peace of the perfect hills, while all about 
us the infinite beauty of things created, 
the magic of the summer skies, the 
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strength of the far-flung bastions, the 
purity of the eternal snows, and the glory 
of the flowers that bloom above the 
clouds bid us remember that we are walk- 
ing “In the Freedom of the Garden 
Wild” with “God of the open Air.” 

“High up where the snow-crowned 
mountain monarchs rule over an enchant- 
ing land of foliage, ferns and fungi, out- 
spanned in sunshine beneath the broad 
blue tent of the western sky, the Alpine 
meadows are ablaze witr starry blossoms. 
Held close in the curved arms of the 
cliffs, these patches of verdure and won- 
drous-tinted flowers are a revelation to 
the traveller. From the mountains of the 
Yukon and Alaska to the hills of Nova 
Scotia and New England, in the Rockies, 
the Selkirks, and the vast mountain 
ranges of Montana, Dakota, Washington, 
Oregon, California and other western 
states one will find that the same miracle 
has been wrought.” 

“As this book is intended more for the 
use of the general public than for botan- 
ists, the flowers herein described are clas- 
sified according to color, and _ without 
especial reference to their scientific rela- 
tionship; for the first attribute of a plant 
that attracts the traveller’s eye is invari- 
ably its color, his first question usually 
being, What is that red flower? (or blue 
flower, or yellow flower? as the case may 
be). Of order, genus and species he 
probably knows nothing, and therefore the 
descriptions given in this guide to the 
mountain wild flowers are so simply and 
clearly worded that any plants indexed 
may be readily located in one of the color 
sections, together with its name and chief 
characteristics.” A page is devoted to an 


explanation of the few botanical terms 
used. To anyone interested in the study 
of mountain flora this book will be of 
great assistance. (Ginn & Company, Bos- 
ton, $2.00.) 

HycieNe oF THE Nursery. By Louis 


Starr, M. D. 

So popular has this helpful guide-book 
for young mothers become that it has now 
reached its seventh edition. Well indexed 
and written by a physician of good stand- 
ing the information contained is thorough- 
ly reliable and easily accessible. The 
book deals with the “General regime and 
feeding of infants and children; massage 
and the domestic management of the ordi- 
nary emergencies of early life,” and in 
the eleven chapters which this little vol- 
ume contains the author has attempted to 
point out in popular phraseology “a series 
of hygienic rules which if applied to the 
nursling, can hardly fail to maintain 
health, give vigor to the frame and so 
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lessen. the susceptibility to disease.” In 
this latest edition “the subject matter has 
been carefully revised, and amended 
wherever necessary to keep abreast with 
the advances and improvements constantly 
being made in the methods of managing 
infants and children. Special attention 
has been given to the chapter on “Food,” 
and numerous additions have been made 
to the “Dietary” and to the section de- 
voted to “Emergencies.” So much fun 
has been made of “Rule” and “Book” 
babies that it is quite surprising to find 
how nearly the rules laid down in this 
little volume coincide with the instinctive 
demands of the normal nursling. (P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Company, 1012 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia.) 


THE WATERMEAD AFFAIR. 

The story of John 
of Watermead, who is so _ provokingly, 
amusingly, and yet on the whole charm- 
ingly reckless that, what with his fines for 
swift auto-driving, and expenses incurred 
by kindred follies. he awakes one morn- 
ing to find himself bankrupt. The calm 
way in which he takes his ill fortune 
after the first shock, and what he does 
about it, told in Robert Barr’s inimitable 
manner will be appreciated by all who 
read them. Those who are attracted by 
the pleasing cover announcing the book 
to be “A Love Story” will not be dis- 


By Robert Barr. 
Trumble, the Earl 


appointed, for the hero, in the course of 
his adventures, falls in love with the 
sweetest of girls, and they are “happy 
ever afterwards.” (Henry Altemus & 
Company, Philadelphia, 12mo, decorated, 
50 cents. 

THE Cywnic’s Dictionary. By Harry 

Thompson. 

A brief, prettily printed little book ‘of 
epigrams, decorations by Guernsey Moore. 
The following may be taken as a sample 
of the wise and witty saying: “An ac- 
quaintance is the friend who borrowed 
money from you. * “Love is the banked 


fires of passion. 
“Cupid gets blamed for many errors of 
j udgment. ‘ 
“A woman is as old as her lover thinks 
she is. 
“A breach-of- promise suit is advertising 
lost opportunity.” 
‘Benedicks are 


penitent bachelors 


“Affinity is the man a woman travels all 
the way to South Dakota to get 
from.” 

“Alimony is the grass-widow’s pension.” 
is its own punishment.” 
Altemus & Company, 
50 cents.) 


a divorce 


“Bigamy 
(Henry 
phia, 


Philadel- 














By Loutse Lewin MATTHEWS 


Autumnal winds grow dire and chilled, 
And evening skies are wild and stern, 
The murmur of each brook is filled, 


With sighings for the dying fern. 


The world looks cold and days are dread, 


As Time leads on his changing hours, 
For all the earth is dank and sere, 


Bereft of Autumn’s golden flowers. 
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FRANK B. BRANDEGEE 


United States Senator from Connecticut elected 
1905 to succeed late O. H. Platt. Speaker, 
Connecticut House of Representatives 1899, 
member of Congress 1903-5, re-elected to soth 
Congress 1904. 














MORGAN G. BULKELEY 


United States Senator from Connecticut, 1905-11, 




















1880-8, Gov- 


Republican, Mayor of Hartford 
ernor of Connecticut 1889-93. 























JACOB H. GALLINGER 


United States Senator from New Hampshire 
1881-1909, Republican, member of New Hamp- 
shire legislature 1872-3, 1891, State Senator 
1878-80, Member of Congress 1885-9. 
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WILLIAM P. DILLINGHAM 


United States Senator from Vermont, 1900-9, 
Republican, member of Vermont legislature, 
1876-89, State Senator 1878-80, Governor 1888- 
90. 
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WILLIAM P. FRYE 





























United States Senator from Maine 1881-1907, 
Republican, member of Maine legislature 1861- 
2-7, member of Congress 1871-81, Chairman of 

Commerce Commission of Senate. 











